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Our back cover picture this week shows 
the Economic and Social Council convening 
in its Fifth Session at Lake Success on July 
19. In the chair is the Council’s First Vice- 
President, Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslo- 
vakia, acting in the temporary absence of 
the President, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
of India. This eighteen-member body, now 
holding its second session this year, is sched- 
uled within a four-week period to cover 
thirty-nine items on its Agenda, covering the 
whole range of its responsibilities. For 
an account of the opening meetings see 


Page 152. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The SpecIAL CoMMITTEE ON PALesTINE held its thir- 
teenth and last public hearing in Palestine on July 17 
when the representative of Communist Union presented 
its case. On July 16 hearings were given to the League 
for Jewish-Arab rapproachement and co-operation and 
to Orthodox Jewry (see page 158). Representatives of 
Arab States made statements on Palestine before the 
Committee at a meeting in Beyrouth on July 20. 


A 


On July 16, an announcement was made on replies to 
the Secretary-General’s telegram of December 20, 
1946, regarding the General Assembly’s resolution 
relating to the recall of Ambassadors and Ministers 
Pleinopotentiary in Spain (see page 178). 

A 


Debate on the report of its Commission of Inquiry in 
the Balkans concerning Greek frontier incidents was 
continued by the Security CouNncIL at meetings on July 
17 and 18 (see page 169). On July 21 and 22 the Coun- 
cil examined the United States resolution calling for the 
adoption of the proposals submitted by a majority of the 
Commission together with a number of amendments. 


A 


The Council’s ComMMiIssIOoN OF INQUIRY IN THE 
BALKANS met on July 21 at Lake Success and decided to 
ask its Subsidiary Group for a general report on its 
work. The Albanian liaison officer with the Commission 
undertook to ransmit to his Government a request, con- 
tained in a telegram from the Subsidiary Group, for 
permission to enter Albanian territory in order to in- 
vestigate alleged frontier incidents. No reply had been 
received to earlier communications from the Group to 
the Albanian Government on the matter. 

The Commission’s Sussip1ary Group decided, on 
July 16, to request the Yugoslav Government to co-oper- 
ate in the investigation of the alleged frontier incident 
in Prokhoma (see page 177). Only July 17, after study- 
ing the report of its special team sent to Yannina on the 
Greek-Albanian frontier, the Subsidiary Group pro- 
ceeded to Yannina to carry out further investigation on 
the spot. 

A 

A letter dated July 21, containing a report on the situ- 

ation in the Indonesian Republic which led the Nether- 


lands Government to “resort to police-measure of a 
strictly limited character” there, was received by the 
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Secretary-General from the representative of the Nether- 
lands to the United Nations. 


A 


On July 18, the WorKinc ComMITTEE of the ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION completed its discussion of a 
U.S.S.R. amendment to the Commission’s first Report, 
providing for destruction of atomic weapons. The 
U.S.S.R. representative did not press for a vote on the 
amendment and no formal resolution was passed by the 
Committee, which agreed in principle to the destruction 
of atomic weapons. 

Preliminary discussion of the Working Paper on the 
“Functions of the International Agency in relations to 
processing and purification of source material” was 
completed at meetings of the Commission’s COMMITTEE 
2(ConTROL) on July 16 and 21. The Committee also 
completed, on July 21, its discussion of the Working 
Paper on the “Functions of the International Agency 
in relation to stockpiling, production, and distribution 
of nuclear fuels and the design, construction, and 
operation of isotope separation plants and of nu- 
clear reactors.” 

The AcenDA CoMMITTEE of the ECONOMIC AND 
SocraL Council met on July 17 and planned the pro- 
gram of work for the Council. A new item was added to 
the provisional agenda at the request of Norway, call- 
ing for “an examination of the problem of the universal 
adoption of the international metric system of measures 
weights and of the decimal system of currency and coin- 
age.” The Committee decided to recommend deferment 
to a later session of the Cuban proposal for “elimination 
of taxes, subsidies, and tariffs which interfere with the 
supplying of natural and efficient producers of food com- 
modities essential to consuming countries.” 


The Economic AND SociaL Councit convened for its 
fifth session on July 19 at Lake Success and adopted its 
39-item provisional agenda. On July 21, at its second 
and third plenary meetings it disposed of the first nine 
items on its agenda as follows: created a committee on 
procedural questions to consider draft rules of pro- 
cedure for the Council and all subsidiary bodies; ap- 
proved the application of Hungary for membership in 
UNESCO; referred to the Social Committee (1) the 
question of the crime of genocide with instructions to 
draft a resolution for the General Assembly, and (2) the 
question of confidential communications received by the 
Secretary-General with reference to the Commissions 
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on Human Rights and on the Status of Women; dropped 
the proposal for a world calendar and the question of 
universal adoption of the metric system from the 
agenda; referred the report of th Fiscal Commission to 
its Economic Committee. 


A 


On July 22, the Council approved the first report of 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund and en- 
dorsed the Fund’s efforts for securing contributions. The 
proposal for the world-wide collection of one day’s pay 
was referred to a drafting Committee for incorporation 
in a resolution for the Council’s approval. It adopted a 
resolution for submission to the General Assembly 
which provided for the transfer to the World Health 
Organization of certain assets, particularly the medical 
library, which had originally belonged to the League of 
Nations. 


The CoMMITTE OF THE WHOLE of the Economic 
CoMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East, which con- 
vened at Lake Success on July 10, completed its session 
on July 17. At meetings on July 16 and 17, it adopted a 
resolution in regard to associate membership for those 
territories within the scope of ECAFE; it adopted addi- 
tions to the Commission’s terms of reference; and 
agreed to recommend that the next session of the Com- 
mission be held in November in the Philippine Republic 
(see page 160). 


After adopting a procedure whereby all decisions of 
the Commission were to be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. the Economic ComMIs- 
SION FOR Europe concluded on July 16, its second ses- 
sion which had been meeting in Geneva from July 5. 


On July 21, the Government of Ethiopia in a tele- 
graphed reply to an enquiry from the Secretary-General 
dated April 20, stated that the reconstruction program 
of Ethiopia had progressed sufficiently to enable her to 
renounce the offer of United Nations assistance in favor 
of other Member nations in need of more urgent help 
(see page 154). 


A 


It was announced on July 18 that the Governments of 
France and Belgium had submitted to the Secretary- 
General under Article 73(e) of the Charter, information 
on non-self-governing territories which they admini- 
stered. The information transmitted by France covered 
French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Morocco, Tunisia, French Somaliland, Madagascar, 
Inclochina and French India. The information sub- 
mitted by the Belgian Government covered the Belgian 
Congo. 
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In Apia, the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’s VisiTING Mis. 
sion TO WESTERN SAMOA continued throughout the 
week its investigation and study of the problems raised 
by petitions for self-government from Samoan chiefs, 


A 


In Geneva, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION was informed 
that the Chinese Government was prepared to make 
available its first quarter’s contribution in Chinese dol- 
lars equivalent to U. S. $1,016,128. 

On July 22 it was announced that an agreement cover- 
ing the immigrantion to Austrailia of 4,000 persons 
during the remainder of 1947 and of about 1000 persons 
per month thereafter had been signed by Arthur Calwell, 
Australian Minister of Immigration with Arthur J, 
Altmeyer, representing the Preparatory Commission of 
the International Refugee Organization. 


A 


The Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION celebrated its 
first anniversary of the signing of the WHO Constitution 
on July 20. To date 16 nations have approved the Char- 
ter of the Organization, of which 11 are Members of the 
United Nations. The World Health Assembly will be 
convened six months after a total of 26 states have rati- 
fied the Constitution. 


A 


On July 16, it was announced that at the invitation of 
the Central Bank for Brazil, the INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT was sending 
two officers to review and amplify information on 
economic conditions in that country. 


A 


On July 16, the Third Conference of the National 
Committees of the Foop anD AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION opened in Rome. Two committees were set up, 
the first on general matters connected with proposals 
relating to the setting up of a World Food Council, 
and the second to deal with technical problems on the 
Conference agenda. At subsequent meetings the Con- 
ference discussed a report on FAO’s relationships with 
the Economic Commission for Europe. It also in- 
structed the FAO Bureau in Rome to take up the 
possibilities of long-range weather forecasting for 
agriculture. 


A 


Conference of the INTERNATIONAL CiIvIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION set up five committees to handle the 
work of the Conference: (a) airports, airways, and 
land services; (b) air traffic control; (c) telecommuni- 
cations; (d) meteorology; (e) search and rescue. 
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Prospects of the Economic Commission for Europe 
by Karl Gunnar Myrdal 


First of the regional bodies set up by the Economic and Social Council, 
the Economic Commission for Europe has now completed its organ- 
ization and launched out on its great tasks. Dr. Karl Gunnar Myrdal, 
a scholar of international reputation, Sweden’s former Minister of 
Commerce and Trade and the Executive Secretary of the Commission, 


a months ago the Economic 
Commission for Europe was 
no more than a few hundred words 
on paper—a resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
Since then it has become not only 
an established organ of the United 
Nations, but also the first attempt 
within its framework to set up a 
regional body having specific 
ends. 

So far the Commission has held 
two sessions. Both have been con- 
cerned primarily with constitu- 
tional issues. To some, this may 
have seemed a little dreary, but 
future events will surely prove that 
the effort spent over its constitu- 
tion has been well worth the Com- 
mission’s while, for out of it has 
emerged an organization sufficient- 
ly solid and sufficiently self-con- 
fident to face up to the great tasks 
which are expected of it. 

Having thus determined how it 
is going to function, the Commis- 
sion must now turn to the much 
more important task of what it is 
going to accomplish. It has in- 
herited not only the problems left 
behind by the three emergency or- 
ganizations which it will shortly 
absorb: it has inherited also the 
experience which those organiza- 
tions have gained in the field of 
post-war economic activity. 





On this experience it can base 
itself for the time being, but look- 
ing some way ahead it will want 
to go beyond the purely emergen- 
cy side of the problem: beyond 
what has been termed the “re- 
habilitation of Europe.” It will 
want to concern itself with the 
more concrete and more positive 
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surveys the outlook in this article. 


tasks of reconstruction, bearing 
in mind the main directions into 
which Europe’s economic struc- 
ture has shifted in the last decade. 


How it Will Work 

The structure which the Com- 
mission has built promises to be 
solid. The committees it has estab- 
lished have very positive terms of 
reference, their membership is 
open to all member states of the 
Commission, and they may invite 
non-members, specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in accordance with certain 
rules clearly laid down. 

It is in these committees that the 
main business of the Commission 
will be transacted. It is to them 
that the various governments will 
send their experts to deliberate on 
the many problems besetting Eu- 
ropean economy, and it is to them 
that the peoples of the continent 
will look for the eventual raising 
of their standard of living. 

It is quite naturally in every- 
body’s interest that the experts in 
the various fields should not think, 
or plan, or act, in isolation. It is 
no good making provisions for the 
supply of coal, without taking into 
account the availability of trans- 
port. It is equally useless to make 
plans for the distribution of elec- 
tric power without allowing for 
the supply of other fuels. It is, 
therefore, essential that these in- 
dividual experts be brought to- 
gether as soon as possible, so that 
they can compare their problems 
and solve them in a spirit of gen- 
eral “give and take.” For this rea- 
son, I am hoping to convene most 
of the committees which the Com- 


mission has established as near 
one another in point of time as 
possible. 

The first of these committees 
should meet shortly after Septem- 
ber 15, with the others following 
in rapid succession. They, too, will 
have to go through a short con- 
stitutional phase. I sincerely hope 
that this will be brief and that they 
will not be delayed in getting down 
to their real task. On their agendas 
will naturally figure first of all the 
problems left over by the emer- 
gency organizations, but in addi- 
tion to these problems they must 
be stimulated to look a little way 
into the future and examine long- 
term problems of a wider aspect. 

The Commission’s concrete tasks 
will thus be squarely in the hands 
of its committees and sub-com- 
mittees. This will save the Com- 
mission from having to assemble 
too frequently, and will preserve 
for it the position of a policy-mak- 
ing and reviewing body at a very 
much higher level. 


Next Commission Session 

The Commission’s next session 
is provisionally fixed for January 
1948. Its exact date has been left 
to my discretion, and will natu- 
rally depend on a number of fac- 
tors. But it may well be necessary, 
if circumstances so dictate, to con- 
vene the Commission for an in- 
terim session at an earlier date in 
order to deal with any matters of 
policy which may have arisen in 
the meantime. 

In any case, the backbone of the 
agenda of the January session is 
already emerging. For one thing, 
the committees and sub-committees 
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will have to report progress to the 
Commission. The results of their 
opening meetings will have to be 
examined, compared, and com- 
mented on. They will have sug- 
gestions to offer regarding their 
future work. Generally speaking, 
the Commission will have to sur- 
vey the activities of its subsidiary 
bodies. 

Further I have informed the 
Commission that I intend to place 
on its agenda the consideration of 
the most essential paragraph in its 
terms of reference, the paragraph 
which requires it to “Initiate and 
participate in measures for facil- 
itating concerted action for the 
economic reconstruction of Eu- 
rope, for raising the level of 
European economic activity, and 
for maintaining and strengthening 
the economic relations of the Eu- 
ropean countries both among 
themselves and with other coun- 
tries of the world.” 


Studies to be Made 

With this, the Commission will 
get down to the substantive prob- 
lems confronting it. It is a difficult 
and complex problem, and one 
which will require a great deal of 
preliminary study before the Com- 
mission can fruitfully consider it. 
Such study I propose to undertake 
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in my secretariat between now and 
the next session, and its result will 
be made available to member gov- 
ernments before they meet again. 
Nor do we have to start from 
scratch in this. Studies undertaken 
by many European countries and 
by several inter-governmental or- 
ganizations are already available 
and will be fully drawn upon. 

Finally, it is naturally open to 
members of the Commission to 
propose for the agenda of the next 
session any item which they wish 
to be considered. Such procedure 
is provided for in the terms of 
reference. 


Administrative functions 

The substantive work of the 
Commission will thus naturally 
divide itself into two main parts. 
On the one hand will be the inter- 
national administration, that is to 
say the various operational agen- 
cies dealing with coal, transport, 
electric power, and so forth: on 
the other hand there will be a 
Research and Reconstruction Di- 
vision to act as the nerve and 
brain-centre of the Commission’s 
activities, to survey what has been 
done in the past, and to look a 
little way ahead into the future. 

The various operational agen- 
cies are intended to work in very 
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close harmony. No single function 
of European economic life is com. 
plete by itself; none can solve its 
problems in a vacuum. In essence 
they are strictly interlocked, and 
any attempt to keep them in water. 
tight compartments will react to 
the detriment of the European 
standard of life in general. 


This is where the Commission, 
in addition to uniting all the 
European countries in a common 
effort, can achieve a degree of co- 
ordination which, by virtue of 
their independent status, was 
denied to the emergency organiza- 
tions. It can survey the whole eco- 
nomic field; it can point to bottle. 
necks; it can suggest remedies; 
and it can point the way towards 
making the productive resources 
of each country available for the 
benefit of all. 


In the years since the war, sheer 
need and want have been hard 
taskmasters. The ingenuity of poli- 
ticians and economists was of 
necessity concentrated on the ele- 
mentary task of keeping the wolf 
from the door. Short-term reme- 
dies were the order of the day. But 
such short-term remedies are not 
always—in fact they are very sel- 
dom—consistent with a long-term 
solution of the various problems. 


Dr. Karl Gunnar Myr- 
dal (left) Executive 
Secretary, addressing 
the Second Session of 
the European Economic 
Commission at the 
Palais des Nations, 
Geneva. To Dr. Myr- 
dal’s left is Mr. Ejnar 
Waerum, of Denmark, 
Chairman of the Com- 
mission, 
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The task of the Commission, with 
its resources both in practical ex- 
perience and in scientific research, 
will be to harmonize the claims of 
the two. Short-term remedies there 
must still be: for the days of sheer 
want are not yet over. But a bal- 
ance must begin to be struck be- 
tween such remedies and: the more 
permanent solutions for our eco- 
nomic disequilibrium. 


Research and Planning 

In contrast to the work of the 
international administration, the 
Research and Reconstruction Divi- 
sion will act as the “Keeper of the 
Commission’s Conscience.” Rough- 
ly speaking, its function will be to 
provide the Commission and its 
committees with the necessary fac- 
tual information on the economic 
situation in Europe, and to assist 
them in their study of specific 
problems. 

This work will fall naturally 
into two parts. There will be a 
Survey Section which will shed 
light on the progress of recon- 
struction in European countries 
and on the main obstacles that 
limit the rate of economic im- 
provement: manpower, raw ma- 
terials, fuel and power, industrial 
capacity, and so forth. When the 
work of the Section is sufficiently 
advanced, it will issue a selective 
survey of Europe’s economic posi- 
tion—selective in the sense that it 
will not attempt to cover the whole 
vast field, but will instead act as 
an alarm clock drawing the atten- 
tion of European countries to im- 
pending difficulties and troubles. 
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The first edition of such a survey, 
that covering 1947, should be 
ready early in the new year. 

The Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment Section will concentrate 
on providing the background 
studies for the various committees 
and sub-committees. The choice of 
its studies will naturally depend 
on the scope of activities of these 
committees and on the urgency of 
their requirements. Questions of 
European trade will presumably 
fall within its scope. These ques- 
tions will cover both a study of 
the changes in the volume and 
direction of European trade since 
the war, and an analysis of the 
existing investment plans of vari- 
ous European countries from the 
point of view of the implications 
of these plans on their exportable 
surpluses and import requirements 
in the coming years. It is hoped to 
have a number of such studies 
available for the committees for 
their first meeting in September. 


Must be Continental 

Natural resources, industrial 
“know-how” and human skill are 
so widely distributed over the face 
of this continent that no form of 
economic planning is worthy of 
the name unless it embraces all 
geographical areas. To do justice 
to its terms of reference, to raise 
the standard of living of the 
peoples of Europe, the Commis- 
sion must take into account the 
productive possibilities of east 
and of west, of north and of south. 
In a similar manner it must secure 
the maximum contribution from 


every sector of activity— industry, 
agriculture, raw materials and the 
others—and it must fit them into 
a general pattern. 

Rarely has an international or- 
ganization been set up with terms 
of reference so wide as those of 
the Economic Commission for 
Europe. This opens to it vast pos- 
sibilities, but also imposes on it a 
measure of restraint. It is seldom 
advisable for children to try to run 
before they can walk. The Com- 
mission’s first task must be to cre- 
ate that climate of understanding 
in economic matters without which 
its larger tasks cannot be at- 
tempted. 

Considerable gulfs still separate 
those who plan the economy of 
one country from those who plan 
that of another. They think in dif- 
ferent terms; they start off from 
different premises and it is thus 
not unnatural that they come to 
different conclusions. These ex- 
perts must first be brought to- 
gether. They must have a common 
meeting place, and they must ex- 
change their ideas. Out of such a 
European economic forum will 
grow confidence, and out of con- 
fidence will grow a willingness to 
entrust to the Commission the 
problems which fall within its 
scope. The Commission can go a 
certain way towards putting its 
finger on the trouble spots, but it 
cannot go all the way unless mem- 
ber governments give it their most 
active support and come to believe 
in it as a dynamic institution ca- 
pable of healing their various 
wounds. 
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How ECE Will Operate 


Second Session Completes Organization | 


HE Economic Commission for 

Europe, under the chairmanship 
of Ejnar Waerum (DENMARK), held 
its second session at Geneva from 
July 5 to 16, completing the organi- 
zational tasks begun at the first ses- 
sion held in Geneva last May. 

As Executive Secretary Gunnar 
Myrdal stated, the Commission has 
now completed its organizational 
work, and can undertake the tasks 
of European reconstruction and eco- 
nomic development recommended 
by its parent body, the Economic 
and Social Council and by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Commission is composed of 
representatives of the following 
countries, all of which participated 
in the second session: Belgium, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, the U.S.S.R., the United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

Also attending were representa- 
tives of the specialized agencies, and 
inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations. 


_—- emergency functions to 
aid in the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope have been performed by tem- 
porary organizations, including the 


European Coal Organization 
(ECO), the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization 
(ECITO), and the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Committee for Europe 
(EECE) . The-first-task of the Com- 
mission was to decide which func- 
tions of these organizations were to 
be continued when they are termi- 


nated, and to set up new bodies _ 


within the Commissions’ framework 
to handle these functions. 

For this purpose, the Commission 
during its second session authorized 
the establishment and determined 
the scope of activity of committees 
on coal, on European inland trans- 
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port, electric power, industry and 
materials, and a panel on housing 
problems. These groups will prob- 
ably begin work in September. 
Along with ECE they will work in 
close co-operation with the United 
Nations. 

Not later than December 31, 
1947, the Coat ComMMITTEE will be- 
gin to conduct activities now per- 
formed by the European Coal Or- 
ganization. These include allocation, 
promotion of increased supplies of 
coal, economic and statistical re- 
search and study of coal in relation 
to other economic problems. The 
Committee will consider the long- 
term problem of coal, giving due 
consideration to the possible devel- 
opment of other power resources. 

The INLAND TRANSPORT Comm IT- 
TEE of ECE, subject to the approval 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, is to be established to act in a 
consultative and advisory capacity 
in the field of international inland 
transport in Europe. This Com- 
mittee will assume the essential 
functions of ECITO, which will 
terminate not later than September 
23. It will provide a forum for 


discussion among the Governments 
of subjects of common interest in 
its field. It will stimulate inter. 
national co-operation in its field 
and promote agreement between 
governments on long-term inland 
transport policy in Europe. 

Certain restrictions apply, how. 
ever, regarding recommendations on 
the international inland waterway 
regimes. As in the case of all ECE 
activities, no action with respect to 
any country may be taken without 
the agreement of the government 
of that country. 

In anticipation of the termination 
of the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe (EECE) within 
45 days after the close of the ECE’s 
second session, the Commission es- 
tablished committees to take over 
the essential functions of that body. 
Certain of these functions are to be 
handled by a CoMMITTEE ON ELEc- 
TRIc Power. This Committee will 
provide a forum for discussion and 
the exchange of information regard- 
ing all electric power and energy 
problems. It will be empowered to 
initiate studies and to make recom- 
mendations on the best utilization of 


TASKS OF THE COMMISSION 


The long-range tasks with which the Commission is charged in- 

- clude: the initiation of and participation in measures for facilitat- 
ing concerted action for the economic reconstruction of Europe, 
for raising the level of European economic activity and for main- 
taining and strengthening the economic relations of European 
countries, both among themselves and with other countries of the 


world. 


Its other tasks include: making or sponsoring investigations and 
studies of the economic and technological problems and develop- 
ments within its member countries and within Europe generally. 

In addition, it is empowered to undertake or sponsor the collec- 
tion, evaluation and dissemination of such economic, technologi- 
cal and statistical information as may be appropriate. It is also 
empowered to make its recommendations directly to governments. 

Priority shall be given to measures to facilitate the economic 
reconstruction of the United Nations Member countries in Europe 
devastated by the war. No action in respect to any country, how- 
ever, is to be taken without the agreement of the government of 


that country. 
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available resources and on the best 
means of effecting co-ordinated de- 


velopment of European electric 


power. 
The COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY 


anp MATERIALS, with sub-commit- 
tees on timber, fertilizer and alka- 
is within its field of competence, 
will provide a forum for discussion 
and exchange of information. These 
sub-committees are also empowered 
to initiate studies and to make rec- 
ommendations whereby the Euro- 
pean production of certain scarce 
commodities and equipment may be 
increased, utilization may be im- 
proved and further economy in con- 
sumption be achieved. They are em- 
powered further to recommend, 
through or in consultation with the 
international organizations  con- 
cerned with similar functions, the 
allocation of materials in short 
supply. 

The PaneL on Housine Pros- 
LEMS may study housing problems 
of common interest to the European 
countries and advise the Commis- 
sion on the technical and economic 
means of assisting and expediting 
the housing programs of member 
counties. 


5 hay question of relations with al- 
lied occupation authorities in 
Germany was raised: first, in con- 
nection with the transfer of the es- 
sential activities of ECO, ECITO 
and EECE and second, in connec- 
tion with a proposal by the Belgian 
Delegation that “economic relations 
with Germany, in particular the es- 
tablishment of rate of exchange for 
the Mark” be added to the agenda. 
With regard to the former, the 
Soviet Union and certain other east- 
ern European countries considered 
that any relationships should be 
maintained through the Allied Con- 
trol Council at Berlin, and not di- 
rectly with the individual occupying 
authorities in the four zones. The 
representatives of these countries 
also urged that any decision of the 
Commission on this matter should 
be in accordance with the Potsdam 
Agreement. 
The Commission finally adopted 
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Ejnar Waerum of Denmark, ECE’s Chairman for 1947, addressing the Commission 






at its second session. 


a resolution instructing the Execu- 
tive Secretary to continue consulta- 
tions with the Allied Control Coun- 
cil regarding the establishment of 
liaison in Berlin, arrangement ne- 
liaison in Berlin, and arrangement 
necessitated by the transfer to the 


ECO, ECITO and EECE. 


Decision on the Belgian proposal 
was postponed until a later session. 
A discussion took place, however, 
which emphasized the vital interest 
numerous countries attached to 
the problems connected with re-es- 
tablishment of normal economic re- 
lations with Germany. 


A’ THE opening of the second 

session, Hector McNeil (Unirt- 
ED KincpoM) and André Philip 
(FRANCE) presented statements con- 
cerning the recent meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 
They said that their governments 
did not propose that the Commis- 
sion should now take any specific 
action with regard to the resulting 
economic conference’ sponsored by 
their respective governments, but 
made it clear that any organization 
set up would maintain contact with 
the Commission. 


The Soviet representative, Valerian 
Zorin, then explained the position 
of his country at the Foreign Minis- 
ters Conference and repeated the 
warning that the trend of the Paris 
Conference was toward the domina- 
tion of smaller European countries 
and the division of Europe, 


Both the French and United King- 
dom representatives denied that co- 
ercion had been used to win the 
co-operation of any country and 
stressed their belief that the results 
of the Paris meeting would lead to 
the reconstruction, rather than the 
division of Europe. They repeated 
their hope that those countries 
which were as yet not co-operating 
in that reconstruction effort would 
do so later. 

The representative of Sweden 
stressed the fact that the Paris Con- 
ference was.a temporary body and 
the ECE a permanent one. He urged 
that the Commission be ready to an- 
swer any calls that might be made 
on it. 


_ Commission adopted a Unit- 

ed States-Luxembourg resolution 
providing that decisions of the Com- 
mission be made by a majority of 
those present and _ voting. 








Economic and Social Council Convenes 
Thirty-nine Item Agenda Adopted 


es more than ever before, the people of each 
of our countries, even of all the world, who have 
faith in the efficacy of the United Nations and its organs 
to maintain universal peace and security, to develop 
friendly relations among nations and to promote a bet- 
ter and full life for all peoples without distinction, look 
to us for a confirmation of this faith,” said Dr. Jan 
Papanek of Czechoslovakia, as he opened the fifth 
session of the Economic and Social Council at Lake 
Success on July 19. 

With few exceptions—Peru, United Kingdom, Can- 
ada and India—the heads of the delegations of mem- 
ber nations were present, as was the President of the 
International Bank, John J. McCloy, and the Manag- 
ing Director of the International Monetary Fund, 
Camille Gutt. 

“We are accountable to them,” Dr. Papanek contin- 
ued, “as well as to those who have begun to doubt the 
ability of the United Nations to achieve the aims for 
which it was organized. It is a challenge we must take 
up as individuals and as a body, and we must do our 
best in arriving at wise and effective decisions in order 
to justify the faith of the people in us...” 

The powers of the Council, Dr. Papenek said, are so 
many and so great that there could be no doubt about 
its primary importance. “If we do not accept the re- 
sponsibilities that these powers entail,” he said, “the 
position of the Council must as a consequence deterior- 
ate to that of an ineffective secondary instrument .. . 

_The Council must prove itself not only capable of dis- 

cussing but also of arriving at decisions concerning 
economic and social problems that affect and disturb 
the peoples of the world.” 

David Owen, Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of Economic Affairs, then conveyed to the Council the 
greetings of the Secretary-General Trygve Lie, and of 
the President of the Council, Sir A. Ramaswami Muda- 
liar. The latter, who is detained by his responsibilities 
as Prime Minister of Mysore in connection with the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, is expected here before 
the end of July and will then assume the chair. 


Adoption of Agenda 

After a debate lasting until 1.45 p.m., the Council 
adopted the 39-point Provisional Agenda recommended 
to it by its Agenda Committee, subject to the provision 
that within three days the President may still report 
back to the Council on any adjustments which he con- 
siders necessary after consultation with delegations. 

Leading up to this decision was a two-hour discus- 
sion on the Agenda Committee’s report. This Commit- 
tee had grouped the items according to related subjects, 
taking into consideration the character of handling they 
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would require (discussion in plenary and committee 
meetings, estimated length of time, etc.), and the time 
the pertinent documents had been available to Coun. 
cil members. Thus, nine economic items are grouped 
together. On these it is hoped to hold a single general 
debate in the Council’s second week of meetings. Fif- 
teen items will be considered in the first week, largely 
formal in character, and fifteen following the eco- 
nomic items. 


Cuban Proposal Deferred 
The original Provisional Agenda consisted of twen- 


ty-nine items (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN for July 15), 
A Supplementary List was subsequently distributed 
(see the WEEKLY BULLETIN for July 22). The Agenda 
Committee recommended that one item on the Sup- 
plementary List be deferred: Cuba’s proposal for the 
“Elimination of taxes, subsidies and tariffs which in- 
terfere with the supplying of natural and efficient pro- 
ducers of food commodities essential to consuming 
countries.” 

The Committee’s reason for recommending defer- 
ment of this item was that tariff questions of this kind 
are now under discussion in the Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, and the Committee believed the Council 
should await the outcome of the Geneva talks before 
considering this question. 

In the course of the Council’s discussions, Dr. Guil- 
lermo Belt (Cus) urged that this item not be deferred. 
He explained that his Delegation was not proposing 
that the Council take a decision on this proposal, but 
rather that it should recommend, to governments and 
specialized agencies, that they study ways of imple- 
menting it. 

Dr. Belt stressed the importance of the question. 
He noted that in the last quarter-century many prom- 
ises have been given to the effect that everything would 
be done to eliminate barriers to free world commerce 
and the exchange of commodities, frequently fol- 
lowed by action, on the part of the very states which 
gave the promises, to raise tremendous barriers. 

A share of the responsibility for the Second World 
War, he continued, rests with those who created such 
barriers, and thereby produced an unbalance in world 
trade. 

The Council’s proviso on the adoption of the Agenda, 
giving the President a three-day period in which to 
make further recommendations on items, was made in 
order to give the Cuban Delegation an opportunity to 
consult with the President as to whether this item 
should be considered -or not. 

An additional item, proposed by Norway, and re- 
ceived after the distribution of the Supplementary List, 
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had been recommended by the Agenda Committee for 
inclusion in the Agenda: “Universal adoption of the 
international metric system of measures and weight 
and of the decimal system of currency and coinage.” 
In submitting this item, Norway’s representative, 
Finn Moe. proposed that the Council should direct the 
Secretary-General to prepare a report on the question, 
in co-operation with interested specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations and national institu- 
tions concerned with standards and standardizing. The 
Secretary-General would, according to this proposal, 
report on the feasibility and practicability of the uni- 
versal adoption of the metric system. Currency as well 
as weights and measures is included in the proposal. 


United Kingdom Opposes Item 

The United Kingdom representative, H. M. Phillips, 
said that the change envisaged in this proposal might 
have adverse effects on several countries if attempted 
now. when states such as the United Kingdom are 
severely pressed in their struggle for reconstruction. 
It would not only cause dislocation in business, but 
require tremendous administrative work such as the 
United Kingdom Government could not now undertake. 

He suggested, therefore, that the Council should limit 
its action to noting the proposal as one of long-term 


Dr. Jan Papanek (left), 
Acting President of the 
Council, with the French 
representative, Pierre 
Mendes-France. 
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interest and importance, but that it should not be con- 
sidered at present. 

Mr. Moe pointed out that the proposal was not that 
the Council should make recommendations at this time, 
but simply that a preliminary investigation be under- 
taken. 


Overloaded Agenda 


Several members of the Council complained that 
the Agenda was overloaded. Others pointed out that 
many of the items could be quickly acted on, and did 
not require debate. 

A. P. Morozov (U.S.S.R.) pointed to one item in 
particular which he thought could be removed from 
the Agenda: “Report of the Secretary-General on the 
reconstruction of Ethiopia and other devastated areas 
not included in the Report of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas.” He said that the report had not been prepared 
by the Secretary-General, and he saw no reason for in- 
cluding the item until a report exists. To this proposal 
the United Kingdom representative objected, stating 
that the document the Secretary-General had submit- 
ted was in the nature of a progress report, and should 
be reviewed as such. 

Mr. Morozov also objected to the wording of one 








title on the Agenda: “Trade Union Rights (Freedom of 
Association) .” He pointed out that the item had been 
taken up by the Council at its fourth session as: “Guar- 
antees for the Exercise and Development of Trade 
Union Rights.” The President, however, assured Mr. 
Morozov that the substance of the item remained the 
same even under the shorter title. 

An item of particular importance on the Agenda is 
the International Co-operative Alliance’s proposal to 
consider international control of oil resources. The 
Agenda Committee reported that it believed that it was 
within the Council’s competence to consider the sub- 
ject. But, it pointed out, the scope of the item is very 
wide and that it interlocks with other problems equally 
wide relating to other materials and commodities. 
Other international organizations were also concerned 
and joint studies may be required. Considering all 
this. the Committee recommended that the item should 
be deferred or that consideration at this session should 
be limited to a discussion of the methods of studying 
the problem. 

Dr. George Davidson (CANADA) pointed out that the 
Council, in adopting the Agenda, was by implication 
also adopting the Agenda Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on limiting the discussion of this item to methods 
of study. 

Having adopted its Agenda, the Council began 
examination of the 39 items one by one. It was 
agreed that the procedure followed would be the 
same as in previous sessions. The Council in plenary 


Ethiopia Renounces Aid 


Replying to an enquiry from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Trygve Lie, whether Ethiopia desired the 
United Nations to carry out a field survey on 
measures necessary to effect speedy reconstruction, 
the Government of Ethiopia stated in a telegram 
on July 17 that it renounced help in favor of other 
Member nations in more immediate need of as- 
sistance. 

The telegram received from Addis Ababa 
signed by Ato Aklilou Abte Wold, Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, said that the Ethiopian Gov- 
‘ernment “as the first United Nation to be liberated 
feels that notwithstanding heavy war damages, suf- 
ficient progress has been made in reconstruction 
to warrant concentrated United Nations efforts on 
reconstruction in countries more recently liberat- 
ed.” “In renouncing in favor of other United 
Nations more immediately in need of urgent assis- 
tance,” the telegram continued, “the Ethiopian 
Government wishes to reserve their rights and 
position in favor of eventual long term assistance 
programs.” 
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meetings will hold a general discussion on each of 
these items and, thereafter, they will be referred as 
a general rule to the two Committees of the Whole. 
It is in these Committees, on which every representa- 
tive would be present, that the detailed discussion will 
take place. The Committees of the Whole then report 
back to the Council which thereupon takes final 
action. Generally the Council accepts the recommen- 
dations of the Committees of the Whole but changes 
are sometimes made at the plenary meetings. 

The first item which the Council took up at its 
second meeting on July 21 related to rules of pro- 
cedure for its Commissions. On this subject the 
Secretariat had submitted a set of model rules which 
could be used by all the Commissions—except the 
two regional commissions for Europe, and for Asia 
and the Far East, which formulate their own rules 
of procedure. The Secretary-General had also made 
a suggestion to amend the rules of the Council itself 
on submission of items for the Agenda. The Council 
appointed an 1l-member Committee on procedural 
questions to consider these points. 


Hungary’s Membership in UNESCO 

Under the agreement between the United Nations 
and UNESCO, the applications of states not Members 
of the United Nations for membership in UNESCO 
has to be approved by the Council. At its last session, 
the Council approved the application from Austria, 
but Hungary’s application was received too late for 
action. 

There was a brief discussion on this item, which 
was opened by the United States representative, 
Willard L. Thorp, who wished it recorded that the 
United States would abstain from voting. 

Enrique Perez-Cisneros (CuBA) recalled that the 
Cuban Delegation last September at Copenhagen had 
voted with pleasure for Hungary’s admission to 
FAO, but the situation had now changed. Cuba’s 
opposition to the application was not aimed now at 
the Hungarian people but at the Government, which 
Cuba does not consider democratic. 

The Cuban representative urged that the Council 
take a position with regard to the present Hungarian 
Government similar to that adopted by the General 
Assembly with regard to Franco Spain, which was 
that Spain should be debarred from membership in 
all international agencies. 

Replying to this, the U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. 
Morozov, said that the attempt to draw a parallel 
between Franco Spain and Hungary was unfounded 
and inspired by a reason not based on facts. Mr. 
Morozov said that the General Assembly’s resolution 
on Spain was based on the very nature of the Franco 
Government, He “firmly rejected the foundation of 
the statement of the Cuban representative.” 

The proposal was then put to vote and adopted, 
ten votes for, one against, with seven abstentions. 
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Those voting in favor were: Byelorussia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. Voting against was Cuba. Chile, China, 
Lebanon. Peru, Turkey, the United States and Ven- 
ezuela abstained. — 


Convention on Genocide 


As directed by the Economic and Social Council 
(in turn acting on the General Assembly’s instruc- 
tions) the Secretary-General prepared a draft conven- 
tion on the crime of genocide. The draft was only 
distributed to governments at the beginning of July, 
and comments are not yet available. The Committee 
on the Development and Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, with which the Secretary-General was 
instructed to consult, made no recommendations on 
the matter, since its members were without instruc- 
tions from their governments. Since the Commission 
on Human Rights has not met recently, its views were 
also not available. 


The Council adopted the President’s proposal to © 


refer this item to the Council’s Social Committee of 
the Whole, asking it to draft a resolution for the 
General Assembly, explaining this situation. 

The importance of this draft convention was stressed 
by many members of the Council. The Norwegian 
representative suggested that the Social Committee 
consider the possibility of holding a special Council 
session just before the Assembly meets to consider 
the comments of governments, which should then be 
available. Both Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) and Dr. 
Carlos d’Ascoli (VENEZUELA) supported this idea. 

James Thorn (NEw ZEALAND) stated that the pres- 
sure of his Government’s business at this point was 
such that he doubted whether the draft convention 
could be studied this year. He preferred to have the 
Social Committee restrict its work on the convention 
to the President’s suggestion. The United States repre- 
sentative also took this view, adding that it could be 
suggested to the Assembly that the proper body to 
deal with the convention might be the proposed semi- 
permanent International Law Commission. 


World Calendar and Metric System 


The Council decided to drop from the Agenda of 
the present session both the proposal for a revised 
world calendar (to provide a perpetually stable pat- 
tern of quarter years, months, weeks, days and holi- 
days) and the question of adopting an international 
metric system and the decimal system for currencies. 

Consideration of the calendar was postponed at 
the last session. When the Norwegian proposal on 
the metric system was considered for inclusion on 
the Agenda of this session, it was opposed (see page 
153), but ultimately included. 

While all of the members who spoke of these two 
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items in principle recognized their importance, the 
consensus of opinion was that the Council had many 
more urgent things to do, that the Secretariat was 
overloaded with work, and that scarce funds should 
not be diverted for these projects. 

The United Kingdom representative in particular 
stressed the religious implications of altering the 
calendar, especially for Christianity, in which almost 
all the annual festivals are in relation to Easter, a 
movable feast. The proposed calendar would fix all 
feasts and holidays. Mr. Phillips told the Council 
that in 1928 the British Parliament had passed an 
act providing for a fixed Easter, but postponed its 
adoption until it could be shown that enough Chris- 
tian countries would accept the date to bring about 
uniformity. There is still no likelihood today of this 
condition being fulfilled, and the Act remains in- 
operative. 

On the metric system, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative repeated his arguments against considering 
the item at this time, and formally proposed that it 
be dropped for the time being. Even the preliminary 
investigation of this question, as projosed by Nor- 
way, would involve world-wide administrative work 
on a project which could in any case not be accom- 
plished speedily, as the proponent of the item had 
suggested in his letter on the subject. He emphasized 
the dislocation that would be caused if such a system 
were to be put into effect at a time when so many 
nations were striving to rebuild their economies. 


The New Zealand representative supported this 
view and added that if the choice lay between pro- 
viding meals for hungry children and introducing 
the metric system, the answer was clear. R. R. Nehru 
(InpIA) noted that important work has had to be 
postponed by the Secretariat because funds and per- 
sonnel were lacking. Only $20,000 had been al- 
located for field studies of reconstruction problems in 
Asia and the Far East. Study of the Norwegian pro- 
posal, and others like it, would be detrimental to 
the urgent and more important tasks facing the 
Council. 

Pierre Mendes-France (FRANCE) argued that the 
diversity of systems caused difficulties which could 
be eliminated if a universal system were adopted. It 
would be one way of simplifying the work of the 
Secretariat, for example. He therefore proposed that 
the Secretariat should be asked to prepare a pre- 
liminary report, to indicate what projects should be 
taken up, how the work of study might be distributed, 
etc. This suggestion was supported by the Venezuelan 
representative, who cited the initial reluctance with 
which the people of his country had adopted the 
metric system, and the subsequent beneficial effect 
that it had had on both foreign trade and internal 
economy. 

The United Kingdom proposal that the item be 
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dropped for the time being was adopted, eight to four, 
with six abstentions. 


Fiscal Commission’s Report 


The report of the Fiscal Commission was considered 
first in plenary meeting and later in the Economic 
Committee of the Whole. The report submits a draft 
resolution outlining a plan of work for the Commis- 
sion and for the Fiscal Division of the Secretariat. The 
plan called for the establishment in the Secretariat of 
a Fiscal Information Service which would collect and 
publish information on international taxation matters. 
This is the chief feature of a program to promote in- 
ternational fiscal co-operation. The Secretariat would 
also be equipped to give, on request, technical advice 
on fiscal subjects to organs of the United Nations, spe- 
cialized agencies, and Member countries. 

The draft resolution requested the Secretary-General 
to take the action outlined in the report as a plan of 
work. it also asked Member governments to assist him 


in his tasks in the fiscal field. 


When the report was first discussed in plenary meet- 
ing, it teceived general commendation for its compre- 
hensiveness, but several members agreed with Paul 
Martin (CanapA) that in view of the amount of work 
and the estimated cost for publications and additional 
personnel ($135,000). it would be necessary to estab- 
lish a svstem of priorities. Those who spoke noted with 
approval the suggestion for studies in regard to the 
elimination of double taxation, and the plans for the 
provision of technical fiscal advice to Member nations, 
which they felt would be particularly useful to under- 
developed countries. 

When the question of establishing priorities was dis- 
cussed in the Economic Committee of the Whole, it was 
decided to leave decisions on this point to the Secre- 
tariat. 

The Economic Committee therefore decided to pass 
the draft resolution with the amendment that the Sec- 
retary-General should take action “within the limits of 
financial resources.” 


Human Rights Communications 

The Commissions on Human Rights and on the Sta- 
tus of Women had both proposed in their reports to 
the Council’s fourth session that confidential communi- 
cations of matters within their scope received by the 
Secretary-General should be listed, that the list should 
be circulated to members of the two Commissions, 
who could consult the original communications. The 
question was deferred to the current session. 

In opposing the recommendations of the Commis- 
sions, the Soviet representative, A. P. Morozov, re- 
stated the position taken by his Delegation at the Coun. 
cil’s fourth session. The Charter, he said, clearly laid 
down with whom the Council and its Commissions 
should be in relationship. The procedure suggested was 
contrary to the Charter. 

Not only that, but also the Charter specified from 
which bodies reports and information could be re- 
ceived. The suggested procedure on communications, 
Mr. Morozov said, was at variance with the Charter’s 
provisions. 

Moreover, the Soviet representative stated, if the 
Commissions’ proposals were accepted, it would lead 
to a deviation in the Commissions’ work from the im- 
portant subjects they were set up to consider. If the 
proposals were not rejected, he said, the only reason 
could be that there was an attempt to divert the atte... 
tion of the Commissions from the real tasks before 
them. 

Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON), in proposing that 
the question be referred to the Social Committee, re- 
minded the Council that the same arguments had pre- 
viously failed to convince the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. It would be strange, he added, if communications 
purporting to deal with human rights, coming from 
whatever sources and dealing with no matter what 
subject, should be declared as not receivable by the 
United Nations or by that organ specifically set up to 
deal with human rights. 

Dr. Malik’s proposal was approved and the Council 
referred the recommendations of the two Commissions 
to its Social Committee. 


Delegations to the Economic and Social Council 


Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Delegate: L. Kaminsky 


Canada 
Delegate: Paul Martin 
Alternate: Dr. George F. Davidson 
Advisers: Arnold Smith 
G. Ignatieff 
J. Albert Blais 


Chile 
Delegate: Hernan Santa Cruz 
Alternate: Joaquin Larrain 
Adviser: Higinio Gonzalez 
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China 
Delegate: Dr. P. C. Chang 
Assistants: Dr. Szeming Sze 
Dr. TY. Wa 
Professor Y. T. Sun 
Dr. Hsiu Cha 
Dr. H. K. Sang 
Cuba 
Delegate: Dr. Guillermo Belt 
Alternate: Dr. Enrique Perez-Cisneros 
Adviser: Ramon G. Osuna 
Czechoslovakia 
Delegate: Dr. Jan Papanek 
Alternate: Dr. Ladislav Radimsky 
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Advisers: Milan Pitlik 
Jiri Stolz 
Ivan Taborsky 
Karel Steinbach 
Ignaz Schultz 


France ; 
Delegate: Pierre Mendes-France 


Alternates: Georges Boris 
Rene Charron 
Advisers: Albert Lamarle 
Thierry de Clermont-Tonnerre 
Antoine Goldet 
Pierre Ordonneau 
Paul Guerin 
Jean Royer 


India 
Delegate: Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Alternates: R. K. Nehru 
Dr. P. P. Pillai 
Advisers: A. N. Sattanathan 
S. W. Ahmad 


Lebanon 
Delegate: Dr. Charles Malik 


Alternate: Professor George Hakin 


Netherlands 
Delegate: Dr. J. W. Beyen 
Alternate I. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
Experts: Dr. C. L. Patijn 
Dr. J. C. Van Heuven 
Dr. A. H. Philipse 
F. E. C. Everts 
Dr. Maria Z. N. Witteveen 
Dr. K. E. van der Mandele 
J. B. Ritzema van Ikema 
R. Fack 
New Zealand 
Delegate: James Thorn 
Alternate: A. R. Perry 


Norway 
Delegate: Finn Moe 
Alternates and Advisers: 


Ole Colbjoernsen 
Ivar Lunde 
Arne Haarr 


Peru 
Delegate: Alberto Arca Parro 
Alternate: Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 
Turkey 
Delegate: A. R. Tarhan 
Alternate: Bulent Yazici 
Adviser: Professor Fadil Hakki Sur 


Union of Soviet Socialist Revublics 
Delegate: Alexander P. Morozov 
Advisers: Pavel Chernyshev 

Alexander P. Borisov 
V. I. Kabushko 


Ivan E. Kamenev 


United Kingdom 
Delegate: Hector McNeil 
Alternate: H. M. Phillips 
Advisers: P. H. Gore-Smith 
J. A. C. C. Alexander 
A. R. K. Mackenzie 
R. C. Griffiths 
G. C. Veysey 
J. R. C. Helmore 
B. Cockram 
E. E. Jones 
Sir Andrew Clow 
P. J. H. Stent 
H. A. Cooper 
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United States of America 
Delegate: Willard L. Thorp 
Alternate: Leroy D. Stinebower 
Advisers: Louis K. Hyde, Jr. 

William F. Busser 
Thomas J. Cory 
Joseph D. Coppock 
Walter Kotschnig 
Edward G. Posniak 
Charles F. Brannan 
Lewis L. Lorwin 
George T. Washington 
Thacher Winslow 
Iver C. Olsen 
Everett Hagen 

Ben D. Dorfman 
Ellen S. Woodward 
Kathleen Bell 

Venezuela 
Delegate: Dr. Carlos D’Ascoli 
Alternates: Dr. Pedro Zuloaga 

Dr. Victor M. Perez Perozo 


Specialized Agencies and 
Inter-Governmental Organizations 


International Labor Organization 
Representatives: David A. Morse 
Leon Jouhaux 
H. W. MacDonnell 
Jef Rens 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
Representatives: F. L. McDougall 
Karl Olsen 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 
Representatives: Solomon V. Arnaldo 
Gerald Carnes 
Joan Maass 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
Representative: Albert Roper 
Assistants: E. R. Marlin 
M. H. Higgins 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Observers: John T. McCloy 
Enrique Lopez-Herrarte 
Richard H. Demuth 
International Monetary Fund 
Observers: Camille Gutt 
Robert J. Rolin 
Gordon Williams 
World Health Organization 
Observers: Dr. Frank A. Calderone 
Dr. William P. Forrest 
Kathryn Fenn 
Universal Postal Union 


Observer: John J. Gillen 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
(Category “‘A’’ ) 


World Federation of Trade Unions 
Consultants: Frank Rosenblum 
Elmer F. Cope 
George Fischer 
Michael Ross 
Lena Spiegel 
American Federation of Labor 
Consultants: Matthew Woll 
David Dubinsky 
Tony Sender 
Assistant Consultant: Peter Garvan 
International Chamber of Commerce 
Consultants: John R. Minter 
R. P. Meiklejohn 
E. Sansom 
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Committee Completes Evidence in Palestine 
Arab States to be Heard in Lebanon 


Ww THE HEARING of a case presented by the Pal- 
-estine Communist Union on July 17 in Jerusalem, 
the United Nations Special Committee concluded the 
taking of evidence in Palestine and left for Lebanon 
to hear evidence from some of the Arab States. After 
the hearings in Lebanon the Committee plans to go 
to Geneva. By the terms of the resolution of the 
General Assembly, the Committee must complete its 
report by September 1. 

At the ninth public hearing of the Committee on 
July 14, evidence was given by the Jewish IHUD 
(Union) Association. Dr. Judah Leib Magnes, Chair- 
man of IHUD and President of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, declared that Arab-Jewish relationship 
was the basic political problem of Palestine and that 
Arab-Jewish co-operation was not only necessary but 
possible. Thus far, however, such co-operation had 
never been made the chief objective of major policy. 

Dr. Magnes then outlined a plan to set up Palestine 
as a bi-national country in which the Jews and Arabs 
would have equal political powers regardless of which 
was in the majority or minority. He envisaged imple- 
menting this plan in three stages: 

First, while the Mandate lasts, the immediate ap- 
pointment of an equal number of Jews and Arabs to 
the Executive Council of the Government. Second, the 
transfer of Palestine for an agreed transitional period 
to the trusteeship system of the United Nations. When 
the Commission on the Constitution (to be appointed 
immediately) is ready to report, a Constituent Assem- 
bly composed of an equal number of Jews and Arabs 
is to be convened. Where they do not agree, decision 
is to be left to the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. Three, after a transition period, the bi-na- 
tional Palestine of two equal nationalities is to become 
an independent state with power to decide whether 
and upon what terms it is to join the wider federation 
of the neighboring countries within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

Immigration, Dr. Magnes continued, was in many 
ways the crux of the problem. He suggested three prin- 
ciples upon which Jewish immigration could be encour- 
aged: (1) Jewish immigration to be permitted up to 
parity with Arabs; (2) Jewish immigration to be reg- 
ulated in accordance with the economic absorptive 
capacity of Palestine; (3) This economic absorptive 
capacity to be enlarged through a great development 
plan which would be of benefit to all inhabitants of 
Palestine. 

Elaborating this proposal, Dr. Magnes said that in 
the first stage of immigration, one hundred thousand 
displaced persons should be rapidly admitted. The 
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second stage would be immigration up to parity with 
the Arabs. If parity with the Arabs were ever reached, 
further decisions would depend upon whether the Jews 
and Arabs in the course of those years had found a 
way of peace together. 

In reply to questions from members of the Commit- 
tee. Dr. Magnes said that he favored a British trustee. 
ship during the suggested transition period. 

Questions were also put to Moses Reiner, a member 
of the IHUD, and former engineer of the Department 
of Public Works of the Government of Palestine, who 
stated that partition, in his opinion, was economically 
unsound. 

At the tenth hearing on July 15, evidence was given 
by the Roman Catholic Father Custos of the Holy Land 
and by representatives of the Jewish Sephardic com- 
munity. 


League for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement 

At the Committee’s eleventh meeting, which also took 
place on July 15, two representatives of the League for 
Jewish-Arab Rapprochement and Co-operation gave 
evidence. 

Dr. Ernest Simon, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League, the first speaker, declared that 
all three political factors involved in Palestine—Brit- 
ish, Arab, and Jewish—were in one way or another to 
be blamed for the impasse. The solution lay in the 
setting of a common Arab-Jewish political goal be- 
cause the situation was almost hopeless as long as 
economic benefits which the Jews were bringing to 
Arabs were counter-weighted by political demands. 

Dr. Simon declared that Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine must continue on a large scale. Jewjsh remnants 
of the victims of fascism must not be penalized and 
allowed to continue their sufferings because of political 
entanglement in Palestine. If bi-nationalism were set 
as the political aim, it would minimize to no small ex- 
tent the opposition by Arabs to Jewish immigration. 

The second speaker, Aharon Cohen, Secretary of the 
League, said that political conflict in Palestine was 
first and foremost the result of a bankrupt policy of 
entanglement followed during the last thirty years. Of- 
ficial leadership of both Jews and Arabs had contrib- 
uted to lack of a constructive policy for Jewish-Arab 
relationships. 

Not in one of its many declarations on its Palestine 
policy, he said, did the British Government find it nec- 
essary to state simply and clearly that it would look 
with favor upon an effort of the two nations to reach 
understanding between themselves on the only possible 
basis for a fair agreement—political and national 
equality and satisfaction of the vital real needs and 
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the just national aspirations of both people. 

Mr. Cohen then enumerated several instances of cases 
in which he alleged the British Government interfered 
with attempts of Jewish-Arab negotiators to reach 
agreement. He complained about the leniency of the 
Palestine Government toward Arab extremists who, he 
said, directed their violence against both Jews and 
Arab partisans of conciliation. He insisted that large 
sections of the Arabs were friendly toward the Jews in 
everyday life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cohen said that there was no 
conflict between the real interests and just aspirations 
of the two peoples. Jews, he said, wanted freedom to 
develop unhindered their National Home through im- 
migration, settlement, and political independence. 
Arabs sought progress, political independence, a rise 
in the standard of life, freedom from want and ignor- 
ance, and from economic backwardness and feudal 
domination. 

The Jews, he said, could attain their goal in com- 
plete co-operation with the Arabs if Palestine were 
constituted as speedily as possible as a bi-national state 
in which the two peoples would live as two nations 
enjoying equal status in Government regardless of their 
relative numbers. 


Case for Orthodox Jewry 

Evidence was given on July 16 by two representa- 
tives of orthodox Jewry, by a representative of the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor, and by a repre- 
sentative of the Jewish Agency. 

Israel Duschinsky, Chief Rabbi of the Orthodox 
Jewry of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, stated that 
during the period of the Mandate, the rights of ortho- 
dox Jewry in the Diaspora had suffered. Orthodox 
Jews had immigrated for centuries into the Holy Land. 
Because immigration schedules had been granted 
through the Jewish Agency, the quota of orthodox Jews 
had diminished. This infringement of orthodox rights, 
he said, had led to a serious deterioration of religion 
in the Holy Land. ; 

Mr. Duschinsky complained that the Government of 
Palestine officially recognized the community councils 
known as “Knesseth Israel,” which did not recognize 
the authority of the Holy Law. Orthodox Jews might 
therefore not belong to such communities. 

Rabbi Selig Reuben Bengis, President of the Jewish 
religious law courts, also complained that orthodox 
Jews, who for centuries immigrated into Palestine un- 
interruptedly, had been discriminated against by the 
authorities in charge of immigration for a very consid- 
erable time during the period of the Mandate. He asked 
therefore that Jewish immigration in future be the 
direct responsibility of the Palestine Government. 
More generally he asked that all those who needed to 
immigrate should be free to come to Palestine. He also 
pleaded for the lifting of restrictions on land transac- 
tions. 
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As spokesman of the Ashkenazic community, Rabbi 
Bengis declared that according to Jewish Holy Law, 
any Jewish community organization must satisfy all 
religious requirements since otherwise the decisions of 
such a council carried no weight or binding force. That 
was the reason, he explained, why orthodox Jews could 
never recognize the Jewish Agency as the representa- 
tive body of the entire Jewish people as envisaged by 
the Mandate. 

Rabbi Bengis also complained that official recogni- 
tion had so far been given only to community councils 
of the “Vaad Leumi,” known under the name “Knes- 
seth Israel” who so far refused to embody in their stat- 
utes the fundamental requirements of the Holy Law. 

Zalman Rubashov, who spoke on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine, said that 
the Jewish nation had aspired throughout the ages for 
full redemption and its choicest sons always yearned 
to return and strike root in the home land. 

Mr. Rubashov then described the plight of the sur- 
viving Jews in several European countries and com- 
plained of the present restrictions on Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine. In conclusion, he declared that the 
Arabs of Palestine would obtain even greater advan- 
tages in the future from Jewish immigration. 

Moshe Shertok, head of the Political Department of 
the Jewish Agency, the fourth speaker, gave additional 
information on some points in earlier statements of the 
Jewish Agency. 


Communist Union’s Plan 

At the thirteenth and last public hearing of the Com- 
mittee on July 17, evidence was given by E. Preminger, 
member of the Central Committee of the “Palestine 
Communist Union.” 

After rejecting the method of individual terrorism 
pursued by certain groups within the Jewish commun- 
ity, and criticizing the various plans put forward for 
a solution of the Palestine problem, Mr. Preminger 
outlined the Communist Union’s plan which was based 
on the principle of territorial federalism. He advocated 
an independent democratic united state common to 
both Jews and Arabs built on full democratic rights 
for all inhabitants: a form of Government ensuring 
political equality to be based on parity. 

Mr. Preminger emphasized that the experience of 
the U.S.S.R, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia had 
proved that it was only the right of self-determination, 
up to but excluding secession, that could serve as a 
sufficient guarantee to each nation that there would be 
no domination by the other. 

It was not in the interest of either people to secede 
because only a united bi-national form of government 
would be able to secure free economic development, 
peace between the peoples, exercise of the national 
rights of Jews to immigrate and settle on the land, 
and raise the standard of living of the two peoples. 

Mr. Preminger said that within the framework of a 
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bi-national state large-scale immigration could be car- 
ried out only on the basis of a development plan for 
all Palestine. Such a development plan could be carried 
out with the aid of the United Nations so that it would 
ensure both absorption of Jewish immigration and the 
raising of the standard of life of the Arabs. 

Mr. Premingcr complained about the “economic war 
of the Palestine Government against the Jewish com- 


munity,” and concluded that for the achievement of 
the Communist Union’s plan, two conditions were nec. 
essary: Firstly, the liquidation of the British Mandate, 
withdrawal of British troops, bases, police,‘ and ad- 
ministration apparatus; secondly, international recog. 
nition of the independence of Palestine and the right 
of its people to national self-determination up to se- 
cession. 


Scope of Commission for Asia and Far East 


Committee Completes Recommendations to Council 


Two questions occupied the bulk of the time of the 
Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East during its session between July 
10 and 17. These were the participation of non-self-gov- 
erning territories and the question of where initiative 
should be invested for membership applications. 

The Committee, which met at Lake Success under 
the chairmanship of Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHINA), chair- 
man of ECAFE, was appointed by the Commission at 
its first session in Shanghai, for the purpose of pre- 
paring recommendations to the Council on the Com- 
membership, geographical scope, and 
changes and additions to its terms of reference. 

The Committee decided to recommend to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that ECAFE may admit non- 
self-governing territories as associate members on their 
application through the metropolitan power, and that it 
may admit other territories within its geographical 
scope in a consultative capacity. 


mission’s 


“Association membership” is defined as carrying 
rights of full participation in the Commission’s work 
without right to vote in full Commission or Committee 
of the Whole, and eligibility to hold office in all Commit- 
tees or subsidiary bodies. “Consultative status” is de- 
fined as carrying the right of a country to participation 
in discussions of particular concern to it. 

All Committee members being agreed that the fullest 
possible participation of all territories within the geo- 
graphical scope of the Commission was essential, dis- 
cussion as to whether full or qualified membership 
should be granted to non-self-governing territories re- 
volved around the legal question of whether non-mem- 
bers of the United Nations might become full members 
of a subsidiary of one of the United Nations organs. 

In the absence of a clear Charter text on this point, 
the delegates of India and the Philippines argued for a 
“bold” and liberal interpretation of the spirit of the 
Charter by giving non-self-governing territories full 
membership. The U.S.S.R. proposed consultative status 
for all non-member countries and territories of Asia, 
whether these countries were sovereign states or non- 
self-governing territories. 


The conception of associate membership, as eventu- 
ally adopted, originated from a proposal of the United 
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Kingdom delegation, and had the support of the United 
States, the Netherlands, France, Australia, and, on legal 
grounds, of China and Siam. 

On the mode of admission, there were two opposing 
points of view. The United Kingdom suggested that the 
metropolitan power should propose such territories for 
membership. India proposed that the initiative for ap- 
plying membership be vested in the territories them- 
selves. 

The United Kingdom envisaged a procedure whereby 
the metropolitan power would propose territories for 
associated membership. Under the Indian proposal, the 
Commission would invite non-self-governing territories 
to apply for associate membership and would request 
the metropolitan power to forward the application. A 
third view was held by the U.S.S.R., namely, that the 
Commission's terms of reference should not detail the 
mode of admission, leaving the Commission itself to 
settle this. 

The Philippine delegate supported a position very 
close to that of India, and the Netherlands and France 
supported the United Kingdom stand. The Committee 
decided finally on a compromise text drafted by the 
United States and sponsored jointly by the United States 
and Siam. 

This text provides that any of the territories within 
the geographical scope of the ECAFE, but not now rep- 
resented on it, “may, on presentation of its application to 
the Commission by the member responsible for the inter- 
national relations of such territory, part or group of 
territories, be admitted by the Commission as an associ- 
ate member of the Commission. If it has become respon- 
sible for its own international relations such territory, 
part or group of territories, may be admitted as an asso- 
ciate member of the Commission on itself presenting its 
application to the Commission.” 

This solution was accepted by seven votes to three, the 
U.S.S.R., India, and the Philippines voting against. 
Australia, China, France, the Netherlands, Siam, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States voted in favor. 

Before the final vote was taken, the Committee took a 
number of decisions in which moves by U.S.S.R., India, 
and the Philippines to give initiative for admission to 
the territories affected failed to secure a majority. One 
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motion proposed by the U.S.S.R. just provided for “ad- 
mission by the Commission” without specifying where 
the initiative for applying for membership should like. 
The motion was lost by 3-6, the member for Siam being 
absent. The U.S.S.R., India, and the Philippine Republic 
voted for the proposal. 

A Philippine motion, which was also defeated, pro- 
vided for “election by the Commission,” without speci- 
fying further regarding initiative, except that it added a 
provision by which territories which have become re- 
sponsible for their own international relations, may be 
admitted on their own application. This was defeated 
5-3, Siam being absent, and China abstaining. Again the 
losing votes were those of U.S.S.R., India, and the 
Philippines. , 

When this motion was defeated, R. K. Nehru, of India, 
said that his delegation would go on fighting, in full 
Commission and in the Economic and Social Council, 
for greater representation of Asiatic countries on the 
Commission. General Carlos P. Romulo (PHILIPPINEs) 
and Pavel M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.) endorsed this. 

Sir Andrew Clow (UniTEpD KincpoM) answered by 
deploring any suggestion that the discussion and vote 
on this subject indicated any “struggle between Asiatic 
countries and others.” He emphasized that all those 
around the conference table of ECAFE were anxious to 
co-operate for the benefit of the areas concerned, and 
expressed the hope that there would never be a division 
on lines of that character. 

General Romulo endorsed this statement too, saying 
that all were working in the interests of peace. “We all 
belong to the United Nations and are anxious to work 
for peace,” he said. “The Indian statement means merely 
that the fight for greater representation of Asiatic coun- 
tries on ECAFE will go on.” 

India’s proposal that the initiative for applying for 
membership on the Commission should be vested in 
the territories themselves was rejected by 5 votes to 3, 
with two abstentions (Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands. United Kingdom and United States against; 
China and the Philippines for; with Siam-and U.S.S.R. 
abstaining). A new compromise proposal by China was 
defeated by 5 votes to 4 with one abstention (Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, United Kingdom and United 
States against; China, India, Siam and the Philippines 
for; with U.S.S.R. abstaining). 


The difference of opinion on the compromise pro- 
posal, which was carried by 7-3, was on the point 
whether it gave the governments of the non-self-govern- 
ing territories any initiative in making their own appli- 
cation, or whether the initiative remained entirely with 
the metropolitan power. 

The two sponsors, United States and Siam, together 
with the United Kingdom, contended that the proposal 
did vest initiative in the territories, while India, the 


Philippines and the U.S.S.R. contended that it did not. 


Mr. Nehru charged that it merely paid lip service to 
the principle of giving initiative to the non-self-govern- 
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ing territories themselves. Louis K. Hyde, Jr. (UNiTED 
STATES) said however that by introducing the concept 
of “application,” the initiative was in fact shifted to the 
governments of the territories themselves. 

Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Siam, endorsed this 
view, and so did Sir Andrew Clow, who pointed out that 
this procedure was not the one originally envisaged in 
his own text, which stated that the metropolitan power 
should itself propose a territory for membership. He 
accepted this amendment in deference to the strong feel- 
ing in the Committee that the initiative for applying 
should rest with the government of the territories. 

Explaining the opposition of the U.S.S.R. to the 
United Kingdom and also to the United States texts, 
Pavel M. Chernyshev said that if the initiative remained 
with the metropolitan power, as he maintained it would 
under the United States-Siam draft, that would mean 
“acceptance within the walls of the United Nations of a 
principle whereby the great powers were trying to in- 
crease their powers in relation to the non-self-governing 
territories.” Referring to Sir Andrew Clow’s assurance 
that the United Kingdom Government would immedi- 
ately propose associate membership for all its territories, 
Mr. Chernyshev charged that the United Kingdom dele- 
gation was taking a stand which contradicted its words. 

At the close of the debate, the delegates of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands gave assurances 
that they would take steps to secure the earliest possible 
application for associate membership of the territories 
for whose foreign relations they were responsible. 

In view of the impending attainment of statehood by 
Burma and Ceylon, special provision, it was stated, 
was being made by the British Government for the 
direct application of territories becoming responsible 
for the conduct of their own foreign affairs. 

The Committee made no recommendations for adding 
to its number or for changing the Commission’s compo- 
sition insofar as full membership was concerned. The 
present full members of the Council are Australia, 
China, France, India, the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
Siam, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and the United States. 

An application for membership was received from 
New Zealand. The matter was referred to the next 
meeting of the Commission. 


The Committee proposed the following additions to 
ECAFE’s terms of reference: Provision for direct recom- 
mendations to member governments, regular reports to 
the Economic and Social Council, and consultative ar- 
rangements with representatives of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in Japan and the Control 
Authorities in Korea. In so doing, the Committee fol- 
lowed closely the provisions of the terms of reference of 
the Economic Commission for Europe. 

The Committee decided unanimously that the next 
session of the Commission be held in the Philippine 
Republic, the exact place of meeting to be decided by the 
Secretary-General in consultation with the Philippine 
Government. 
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Equality or Comparability? 


Security Council Discusses Armed Forces 


Wm should be the principles for contributions of 
the Members of the United Nations to the Armed 
Forces which, according to the Charter, they should 
make available to the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security? At its 
meeting on July 15, the Security Council continued its 
discussion on this subject, which forms Article 11 of 
the Report of its Military Staff Committee. 

Leading off the discussion, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) answered two questions put to him at an 
earlier meeting by Alexandre Parodi of France. The 
first question was: What would be the danger of dom- 
ination by some great power if the Security Council 
agreed on approximately equal contributions? 

Mr. Gromyko’s reply was that such danger undoubt- 
edly existed. The roles of the different branches of 
armed forces were not the same. Therefore, in the im- 
plementation of he Security Council’s decision, both 
qualitative differences and quantitative relationships 
must be taken into account. 

The second question was: What connection exists 
between the question of general reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and the principle of equality sug- 
gested by the Soviet Delegation? 

To this, Mr. Gromyko replied that if a general re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces should be 
put into force, the armed forces of the Member na- 
tions of United Nations would be comparatively small. 
Consequently, the armed forces made available to the 
Security Council would also be small. From this fact, 
the Soviet Delegation came to the conclusion that 
“even a nation among the five permanent Members 
which is militarily and economically weaker will not 
have any serious difficulty in supplying the necessary 
forces to the Security Council on the principle of equal- 
ity.” However, added Mr. Gromyko, if such a diffi- 
culty should arise, the Soviet proposal foresaw the 
possibility of deviations from his principle. 

Herschel V. Johnson (UNITED StaTEs) also spoke to 
explain the United States’ point of view with respect 
to Article 11. His Delegation believed that the concept 
of camparable overall contributions related solely to 
the total contribution of each of the permanent Mem- 
bers, allowing complete flexibility among the various 
components. However, while willing to consider that 
these overall contributions should not be greatly dis- 
proportionate, Mr. Johnson believed it impracticable to 
insist on exact equality of overall contributions, let 
alone of all the components. 

Favoring the principle of comparability, rather than 
that of equality which was supported by the Soviet 
Delegation, Mr. Johnson pointed out that, under the 
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former principle, a nation unable to supply any part 
of a particular component could compensate for this 
lack by contributing a larger proportionate share of 
another component. Under the equality principle, 
however, such compensation was not contemplated. 

Mr. Johnson contended that the prestige and _posi- 
tion of the five permanent Members were therefore 
guarded more effectively under the comparability for- 
mula. In answer to the Soviet argument that the com- 
parability principle would result in a privileged posi- 
tion for certain nations, the United States representa- 
tive maintained that even under the Soviet Union 
formula, if exceptions were permitted, as Mr. Gro- 
myko’s proposal seemed to envisage, certain nations 
would be making larger contributions than others, 
These nations would, therefore, according to the Soviet 
principle, in fact have privileged positions. 

The United States recognized the right of the 
U.S.S.R. and any other permanent Member to con- 
tribute forces both comparable and equal to those 
contributed by the United States. But it could not agree 
to be limited in its contribution of any component 
by the fact that some permanent Member had no part 
of that component to offer. 

Finally, Mr. Johnson did not believe that in its nego- 
tiations on the United Nations armed forces, the Se- 
curity Council was in any sense laying the basis for 
disarmament ratios or quotas. “That is, in our view, 
an entirely separate question which we hope will be 
dealt with after the forces called for by the Charter 
of the United Nations have been established.” 


The French Proposal 


Alexandre Parodi began by thanking Mr. Gromyko 
for answering the question which he had asked at the 
previous meeting. 

He believed that the Council was agreed on two 
basic ideas: 1. that there must be a definite estimate 
of what the international force would have to be in 
order that the United Nations might carry out its task; 
and 2. that this force should keep as international a 
character as possible. 

It would be most unsatisfactory, Mr. Parodi said, 
if the total United Nations air forces were contributed 
by one or two countries, the total naval forces by one 
or two countries, and the whole of the land forces also 
by one or two nations. 

Therefore, the Council must try to get a proportion- 
ate distribution of the forces to obtain a satisfactory 
solution. If it had been difficult to reach agreement on 
the question of principles, he thought agreement could 
be more easily reached when the Council got down to 
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concrete and practical facts. He pointed out that there 
was a link between the question of the greater or 
smaller volume of the international force and the solu- 
tion of the problem which had been raised by Mr. 
Gromyko because, if the force was actually smaller, it 
would be easier to get nearer to the principle of equal- 


ity. 

Mr. Parodi reminded the Council of his suggestion 
at a previous meeting that the Military Staff Commit- 
tee should be instructed to take the lowest and the 
highest of the estimates of United Nations forces, and 
ascertain what deviations in individual contributions 
would be necessary to make these estimates workable. 


Colonel William R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA) could not 
accept the viewpoint that reduction of armaments af- 
fected the question of principles of contribution. Ac- 
cording to the Australian representative, “after dis- 
armament, or reduction of armaments, we arrive at the 
same relative position as we did before; it is still nec- 
essary to have a balanced and effective United Nations 
armed force.” 


He suggested that the Soviet representative on the 
Military Staff Committee be invited to draw up a table 
of the United Nations forces based on the Soviet Union 
principle of equality of contribution as to overall 
strength and the composition of the force. Later, Col- 
onel Hodgson deferred his proposal for future con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Gromyko repeated that, in his opinion, no esti- 
mates could be made without agreement on the basic 
principles upon which such estimates could be 
founded. 


To this Mr. Parodi replied that he did not see why 
Mr. Gromyko objected to taking one hypothesis as a 
basis in order to see if it was workable, because by 
doing this “we are actually taking up his own principle 
of equality for the purpose of seeing if that principle is 
workable.” 


Mr. Parodi suggested that the lowest estimate might 
be taken as a basis for work at the présent stage, so 
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that the Council could see by what derogations from 
the principle of equality it could make such. an esti- 
mate workable. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (UniTep Kincpom) also 
could not accept the Soviet position that an estimate 
of overall forces could not be made until questions of 
principle had been solved. 

He thought, however, that the French proposal at- 
tempted “to go a little too fast and too far at the 
present stage.” He submitted a proposal reading as 
follows: 

“The Security Council instructs the Military Staff 
Committee to make recommendation on the figure of 
the overall strength and composition of the armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council 
by Member nations of the United Nations, and to re- 
port to the Security Council by August 5, 1947, at the 
latest.” 

Sir Alexander felt that if agreement could be reached 
on a figure for the overall strength of the force re- 
quired, the Council could then take the next step. In 
any case, a solution of the difficulty presented by Ar- 
ticle 11 was not necessary, because that article dealt 
with the distribution of forces among the five per- 
manent members, “which is quite a different thing from 
the total force which will be required to be at the 
service of the Security Council.” 

Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazit) Dr. H. L. Hsia 
(CuinA) and Fernand Van Langenhove (BELGIUM) 
supported the United Kingdom proposal. Mr. Parodi 
and Col. Hodgson also supported it, reserving the 
right to present their proposals again at a later date. 

Mr. Gromyko pointed out that the United Kingdom 
proposal envisaged a recommendation by the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, whereas the Council’s instruc- 
tions to the Committee had been given with regard to 
main principles only. The postponement of “the main 
question” would not, Mr. Gromyko said, help in ob- 
taining agreement, but only create new complications. 

At this point, the Security Council adjourned its 
discussion. 





Imminent Food Crisis In Europe 
Secretary-General Reports Relief Inadequacy 


| oe some sixty per cent of the needs of six Euro- 

pean countries, whose relief requirements have 
been estimated, are likely to be met during the course 
of the year. Several of these countries face further re- 
ductions in their already slender fuod rations. Near- 
famine conditions threaten and, further, the worst need 
for help is now—during this and the next two months. 

The situation is immediately critical and assistance 
for financing imports is most urgently needed. 

“It is still not too late to take effective action to pre- 
vent imminent threat of hunger, privation, and suf- 
fering,” the Secretary-General reports. 

The figures also show that food shortage will not 
end in 1947. This year’s harvest will not see the 
affected countries back to a normal food position. 

These conclusions are reported by the Secretary- 
General in a survey which is now before the current 
session of the Economic and Social Council. Last year 
the General Assembly directed the Secretary-General 
to submit such a report to each session of the Economic 
and Social Council on how relief needs were being 
met after the termination of UNRRA. 

At the conclusion of his report, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral urges that the unanimous resolution of the General 
Assembly be effectively translated into immediate and 
real help and that the Economic and Social Council 
consider what further action should be taken. 

The Secretary-General’s conclusions are based on 
information drawn from three sources: (1) the report 
of the Special Technical Committee on Post-UNRRA 
Relief; (2) the replies of governments to his request 
for information on plans to meet relief needs; and (3) 
the Food and Agriculture Organization’s report on the 
food situation in six European countires. 


$583,000,000 was estimated as the amount of finan- 
cial assistance six European countries would require 
to-meet their relief needs this year. This estimate was 
made by the Special Technical Committee, established 
by the General Assembly last December to study each 
country’s minimum import requirements and the means 
it had to finance them. 


The analysis by countries was as follows 


$143,500,000 
84,300,000 
40,200,000 
106,900,000 
139,900,000 
68,200,000 


Austria 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 


$583,000,000 


These figures do not include assistance for the special 
needs of children, which is covered by the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 

The Special Technical Committee reported that it 
was unable to form any conclusions on the relief needs 
of China, Korea, and Albania, because of insufficient 
data, but that this should not preclude governments 
from continuing to study this matter to determine what 
relief needs remained to be met. No information was 
made available on the relief needs of Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine. 

The Secretary-General circulated this report last 
January, and since then he has provided facilities 
for informal meetings of the representatives of inter- 
ested countries, in order to facilitate consultation on 
the development of relief plans. Three such meetings 
have been held, and a fourth is scheduled for the end 
of July. 


Information from Member States 


On May 23, as directed by the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General formally asked all Member states for 
information on their relief plans and the progress of 
their activities in this respect. The results of this in- 
quiry constitute the second source of information on 
which the Secretary-General’s report is based. 

As of July 10, seventeen Member states had re- 
plied. Informal advices have been received from other 
governments. Thirty-six governments have not been 
heard from, formally or informally. 


Plans for meeting relief needs for 1947 (exclusive of 
contributions to the Children’s Fund) have been an- 
nounced officially in an amount which ranges from 
$350,000,900 to $400,000,000, or from about sixty to 
seventy per cent of the total assistance needed. Actu- 
ally the percentage for the six European countries 
would be still lower because these plans include re- 
lief to China whose needs were not included in the 
Technical Committee’s estimate of $583,000,000. Plans 
under consideration but not yet approved will not in- 
crease the percentages significantly. 

Under plans already approved or under considera- 
tion, a considerably higher proportion of food import 
requirements will be met than requirements for other 
supplies. Major emphasis is placed on foodstuffs in 
the plans of the United States and Canada. Textile raw 
materials and clothing are in second place, and will 
probably be the largest part of the Australian contri- 
bution to Austria. Some medical supplies are provided 
for in the contribution of Australia and the United 
States. 
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The chief sources of agricultural supplies—probably 
in the form of seeds and fertilizers—will be the United 
States. Some farm equipment may come from New 
Zealand. Aside from the possibility of coal and petro- 
leum products from the United States, there is little 
indication of substantial industrial or transport con- 


tributions. 


Some countries will receive a higher proportion of 
their needs than others. The Secretary-General notes 
first that the United Kingdom contribution is being 
entirely devoted to Austria’s needs. Not more than 
$15,000,000 of the funds to be contributed by the 
United States will be available for relief in any coun- 
tries other than Australia, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land, Trieste, and China. What the various countries 
get finally will depend not only on the specific alloca- 
tions yet to be made by the United States but also, 
though to a lesser degree, on the smaller contributions 
of other states which have not yet reported the distri- 
bution of their contributions by country. 


The Food Situation 


Several Member states participating in the infor- 
mal consultations on post-UNRRA relief requested the 
Secretary-General to ask FAO to report on the cur- 
rent food situation in the six needy countries of Eu- 
rope. The report furnished by FAO indicates that the 
critical situation foreseen by the Special Technical 
Committee last January is now a reality. It shows fur- 
ther that assistance in financing food imports is most 
urgently needed now and for the immediately follow- 
ing months. 


Unless additional imports are received, or the first 
deliveries from the new rye harvest are larger than is 
now anticipated, the grain ration in Poland will ap- 
parently be cut in August to half what it is at present. 
Reduction of fats and meats to one half the present 
level is also in prospect for July and August. 


In Yugoslavia, FAO reports that the present food 
situation is very critical in certain areas. “If near- 
starvation is to be averted between now and the next 
harvest, large quantities of grain must be imported or 
moved from the better supplied regions of the coun- 
try.” In some localities, FAO states, the population is 
receiving rations as low as four kilograms monthly. 
“Many observers believe that in these areas the food 
situation is almost as bad as it was in the winter of 
1945-46,” 


In Greece the current shipment program seems ade- 
quate to ensure a steady distribution of grains, and 
to safeguard stock, only until mid-July at best. But till 
the end of August, when new domestic supplies can 
be expected in significant volume, the country will 
have to depend almost entirely on imports. 
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In Italy, FAO reports that distribution of fats to 
consumers at the present level cannot be assured from 
July onwards, unless additional imports can be ob- 
tained. Italy would be entitled to import significantly 
more fats if external financial assistance enabled her 
to take up the balance of the fat allocation which the 
International Emergency Food Council has made for 


her. 


Maintenance of the present bread ration in Hungary 
is in doubt owing to a deficit in the visible supplies 
of grain. No changes are reported to be contem- 
plated in the present official rations, but a cut in the 
bread ration may be necessary in the last month be- 
fore harvest. A growing meat shortage is also ex- 
pected during the summer months. 


FAO reports that in Austria the supplies of staple 
foodstuffs held in the country are low, and the im- 
ports now scheduled to arrive will not provide in full 
the quantities required to maintain present scales of 
distribution. The bread grain position, in particular, 
is rather disquieting. The supplies of fats, meat, sugar 
and pulses are also “precarious” according to the re- 
port. Additional allowances of fats, cereal products, 
and sugar have been planned in order to bring the 
level to 1900 calories a day, but it seems inevitable 
that this plan will have to be postponed. 


Concluding his report to the Council, the Secretary- 
General notes that while this serious and urgent situa- 
tion requires action, FAO’s report indicates that even 
if every possible action is taken to avert the present 
catastrope, this will not be the last year in which 
serious food deficits may exist in several war-devas- 
tated countries. 


On this point, FAO’s report states “The supply year 
which begins with the harvesting of the 1947 grain 
crops will present big needs both for food imports 
and the means to finance them. The new harvest will 
relieve the present bread crisis by providing more se- 
cure stocks, and, for some months at least, will reduce 
the present heavy reliance on month-to-month ship- 
ments. There is also some prospect that food produc- 
tion in some of the countries in this group will show 
an improvement on the previous year, and that conse- 
quently their calls on world exportable supplies of 
food will not be as large as in 1946-47. In the aggre- 
gate, however, a large import requirement will again 
have to be faced. Three of the countries, however 
favorable the coming grain crops may prove, will be 
unable by a wide margin to feed their populations 
from their domestic production, while in all of them, 
the degree of recovery in the output of animal produce 
on which the effects of war have fallen most heavily 
can only be moderate. The need to supplement do- 
mestic resources by imports of fats and oils and the 
protective foods will thus continue.” 
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i wn following is the status of the Post-UNRRA relief 
plans, as known to the Secretary-General on July 
10, 1947: 


Countries Planning Assistance 
(according to official advices) : 


The governments of the following countries have in- 
formed the Secretary-General in reply to his formal 
inquiry that they have plans for assisting in meeting 
relief needs in 1947 after termination of UNRRA. 

(1) Australia. The Australian Contribution of ap- 
proximately $12,800,000 covers the following: post- 
UNRRA relief, the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, the International Refugee Organization 
and the Educational Fund of UNESCO. Although the 
precise amount to be available for post-UNRRA relief 
has not been stated by the Government, informal ad- 
vices have been received that $2,700,000 are to be 
devoted to the International Refugee Organization. 
About $10,000,000 would be available for post- 
UNRRA relief, the exact amount depending on how 
much of this total is devoted to assistance under the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, which is in 
addition to post-UNRRA relief requirements as deter- 
mined by the Special Technical Committee. 

(2) Canada. The Canadian contribution to post- 
UNRRA relief is announced as $15,000,000; an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 will be contributed to the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 

(3) Denmark. The Danish plan for relief, from 
both government and private contributions, is esti- 
mated at somewhat more than $4,000,000. The larger 
part of this amount will be used to feed children in the 
British Zone of Germany, and to continue serving of 
meals to children in Austria, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia and possibly in Finland and France; 
this type of assistance would appear to supplement 
similar aid planned under the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which is in addition to post-UNRRA 
relief requirements. A large percentage will be used 
for sending field parties of Danish doctors, nurses and 
medical students tu fight tuberculosis; to the extent 
that funds for this purpose are expended for medical 
supplies they will assist in meeting relief requirements 
in this field. On the whole, therefore, a small part of 
the Danish relief contribution is chargeable against 
the post-UNRRA relief needs as determined by the 
Special Technical Committee; most of the relief 
planned would appear to supplement the work of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

(4) Greece. The Greek Government proposes a 
contribution of a “token character” in the form of a 
gift of twenty tons of dried currants for the benefit of 
Rumanian children, to be delivered through the good 
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offices of the Swedish Consul General in Istanbul and 
the International Bureau for the Protection of Children 
in Geneva. 

(5) United Kingdom. The contribution of the 
United Kingdom of approximately $40,000,000 is to 
be made entirely to Austria and includes $6,000,000 
in the form of a commercial credit already granted for 
purchase of wool. To the extent that the remainder of 
the contribution is used for the purchase of goods for 
reconstruction purposes, terms of re-payment will be 
discussed later. It is not possible, therefore, to estimate 
at this time what part of the $40,000,000 contribution 
will be free contribution not subject to repayment. 

(6) United States of America. The total United 
States contribution to post-UNRRA relief and to the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund is $350,- 
000,000; at least $15,000,000 but not more than 
$40,000,000 are to be contributed to the Internationa} 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the exact amount depend- 
ing on the volume of contributions of other govern- 
ments to that fund. The contribution to meet post- 
UNRRA relief requirements may vary, therefore, from 
$310,000,000 to $335,000,000. The amount of $75,- 
000,000 is made available immediately; the President 
of the United States of America has requested the 
Congress to appropriate the full amount. 


Countries Considering Plans for Assistance 
(according to informal advice) : 


Representatives of the governments of the following 
countries have informally advised the Secretariat that 
their governments are considering plans for assisting 
in meeting relief needs. No official confirmation has 
yet been received in reply to the formal inquiry of the 
Secretary-General. 

(1) New Zealand. The New Zealand contribution 
under consideration consists of £43,000 of medical 
supplies, 132,000 pairs of Army boots, unspecified 
quantities of farm equipment, canned whole meat, 
pickled horsemeat, and possibly of canned eels. No 
estimate of the total value of these supplies has been 
provided. 


[NOTE: Confirmation of the above information was 
subsequently received by cable from the New Zealand 
Government, which states “New Zealand representative 
on February 28, indicated list of goods which might 
be available for relief purposes. UNRRA has since 
taken over medical supplies mentioned and for this 
and other reasons list can no longer be regarded as 
accurate. However, consideration is urgently being 
given to proper scope of general New Zealand relief 
program.” In addition, it is reported that voluntary 
relief organizations are completing arrangements for 
further help primarily to China. ] 
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(2) Norway. The Norwegian Government intends 
to take up the question of granting long-term credits 
to countries in need of relief, in addition to providing 
cod-liver oil to the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

(3) Sweden. The Swedish plan for relief, like that 
of Denmark, consists of government and private con- 
tributions primarily for meals to children in Austria, 
Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, and Yugoslavia and in addition, for hospitals in 
certain of these countries. A small part of this con- 
tribution is chargeable against post-UNRRA relief 
requirements as determined by the Special Technical 
Committee; most of the relief planned would appear 
to supplement the work of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 


Countries Reporting No Plans for 
Assistance (according to official advices) : 
The governments of the following countries have in- 
formed the Secretary-General that they are unable to 
provide assistance and have no plans for this purpose: 


Afghanistan Haiti 

Bolivia Luxembourg 
Ecuador Philippine Republic 
France Saudi Arabia 
Guatemala Yugoslavia 


Countries Not Yet Indicating Any Plans for 
Assistance (no advices received) : 

The following countries have not yet replied to the 

inquiry of the Secretary-General or transmitted in- 

formal statements indicating that they are able or have 

plans to provide assistance: 





Argentina Iraq 
Belgium Lebanon 
Brazil Liberia 
Byelorussia Mexico 
Chile Netherlands 
China Nicaragua 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Cuba Peru 
Czechoslovakia Poland 
Dominican Republic Siam 
Egypt Syria 

El Salvador Turkey 
Ethiopia Ukraine 
Honduras Union of South Africa 
Iceland Uruguay 
India U.S.S.R. 
Iran Venezuela 


Preparatory Commission Reviews Refugee Work 
Lausanne Meetings Examine IRO Prospects 


ay Preparatory Commission of the Internationa) 

Refugee Organization, which on July 1 assumed 
operational responsibility, convened on July 15 at Lau- 
sanne for the third part of its first session. 

The actual human problem facing the Preparatory 
Commission is the continuation of the work on behalf 
of about 1,300,000 refugees, formerly carried out by 
the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees (IGC), 
UNRRA and the occupation authorities in Austria 
and Germany. Its responsibilities include the direct 
care and maintenance of approximately 850,000 ref- 
ugees, the legal and other protection not only of the 
refugees receiving care and maintenance but also of 
any other refugees eligible under the Constitution of 
the IRO and, in addition, the repatriation and resettle- 
ment of eligible refugees. This latter activity is esti- 
mated to have resulted in the repatriation of about 
9,000 persons and the resettlement of about 2,000 per- 
sons during the first half of July. 

At the present writing, the Preparatory Commission 
was informed of the progress of the work for which it 
had become responsible and discussed the many ques- 
tions of administration and organization on which the 
smooth operation of that work depends. The basic sub- 
jects to receive its attention were therefore: 
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1. Consideration of the prospects and plans for 
bringing the IRO itself into being; 

2. The status of agreements between governments, 
occupation authorities, and the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, and 


3. Problems of budget and finance. 


Status of Ratifications 

When the General Assembly approved the Constitu- 
tion of the IRO, last December, it provided that the 
Organization could not come into existence until at 
least fifteen countries, whose contributions amounted 
to not less than 75 per cent of the authorized budget, 
signed without reservation. The number of govern- 
ments which have signed the Constitution is now 
twenty, of which the following seven have signed 
without reservation or have since ratified their signa- 
tures: Australia, China, Guatemala, Iceland, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

In addition, the following thirteen signatures are 
subject to later ratification: Argentina, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Dominican Republic, France, 
Honduras, Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Philippine Republic. The Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines has expressed its inability to ratify 
its signature at this time and in consequence the total 
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contribu'ions now assured, assuming the ratification 
of all other signatures, are: 

For administrative expenses, 76.34 per cent of the 
authorized budget, i.e., $3,664,320; 

For operational expenses (not large-scale resettle- 
ment), 78.40 per cent of the authorized budget, i.e., 
$118,431,432. 

The percentage contribution of the seven govern- 
ments which have so far signed without reservation is 
65.26. 

Until the necessary ratifications are forthcoming, the 
twenty governments which have already signed and 
which have also signed the agreement on interim meas- 
ures form the Preparatory Commission for IRO. 
The main objective of the Preparatory Commission is 
to take all necessary and practical measures for the 
purpose of bringing the organization into effective op- 
eration as soon as possible and to make such prepara- 
tions for its program and administration as are pos- 
sible. 

For the Preparatory Commission to fulfill its pur- 
poses, it has had to make arrangements—interim or 
permanent—with the various governments for carrying 
on work in the areas under their control. 


Situation in Germany 

The greatest number of persons eligible for assis- 
tance is in the three western zones of Germany. In the 
American Zone, IRO is directly responsible for the 
care and maintenance of 340,000 persons in camps 
and assembly centres. The American authorities pro- 
vide accommodation and basic supplies for refugees. 
against reimbursement except in the case of indigenous 
supplies. 

In the British Zone, on the other hand, the occupa- 
tion authorities are themselves responsible for the ma- 
terial care and maintenance of refugees numbering 
234,000 subject to supervision and reimbursement of 
agreed costs by the Preparatory Commission. 

In both zones, the Preparatory Commission is itself 
responsible for the repatriation and resettlement of 
refugees and for the protection of their legitimate in- 
terests. 

Agreements with the French occupation authorities 
in Germany, and with the three western elements in 
Austria, are under discussion. The former IGC and 
UNRRA camps in Italy, housing about 32,500 persons, 
are being maintained by the Preparatory Commission 
under interim arrangements. Negotiations with the 
Italian Government are still proceeding. 

Similarly, the refugee operations, which were pre- 
viously the responsibilities of IGC and UNRRA, for 
the care and maintenance, repatriation and resettlement 
of refugees in China, are being continued. Negotiations 
with the Chinese Government are still proceeding. 

An interim arrangement has been made with the 
British Government for the Polish refugees, number- 
ing about 30,000 in East Africa, India, the Lebanon, 
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and Palestine. The British Government is responsible 
for the material care and maintenance of the refugees, 
subject to supervision and reimbursement of agreed 
costs by the Preparatory Commission. 

IGC had made arrangements for resettlement in 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela. Continuation of these arrangements for a 
three-month period from July 1, 1947 has been agreed, 
There has been no interruption in the work connected 
with resettlement schemes. 


Advance Contributions 

The contributions of the signatory powers, in con- 
junction with the governmental agreements. determine 
the scope and extent of the Commission’s work. 

At the last meeting of the Commission, member gov- 
ernments were asked if they would make advances to 
the Commission from their first year’s contribution to 
the IRO. So far, the Governments of Australia, China, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, and New Zealand 
have made advances of one quarter of their first year’s 
contribution to the administrative budget; the Govy- 
ernments of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway 
have provided sufficient local currency to cover IRO 
expenditures in those countries during July, and the 
United Kingdom has made available £500,000 as an 
advance against its IRO contribution. 

Apart from these contributions, the United States, 
British, and French armies have agreed to provide, 
against later reimbursement, supplies and services re- 
quired for care and maintenance of refugees in Ger- 
many and Austria, and the Italian Government has 
made an advance to cover the Commission’s lire ex- 
pehditure during July. 

The cash requirement of the organization for the 
immediate period has been covered through advances 
of goods and services by the United States, British, 
and French occupying authorities in Austria and Ger- 
many, and by the IGC and UNRRA in other areas. In 
addition, short-term loans have been negotiated to 
provide certain dollar requirements. 

The statement below shows the relationship between 
available resources and estimated allotments for the 
first quarter of the Commission’s financial year. 


IRO Preparatory Commission: 
Financial Position for First Quarter 
RE INE iivvoicthteccas cvrcdtrcncetee: $34,192,000 


3,739,940 


Contributions Received 


Net Deficit $30,452,060 
Partially covered by advances of serv- 
ices and supplies by occupation authori- 


ties and UNRRA 
Gross Deficit 


$20,000,000 
10,452,060 


$ 7,452,060 
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ee devoting the greater part of the past three 
weeks to a general debate on the Report of its 
Balkan Commission—a discussion in which every mem- 
ber of the Security Council participated, together with 
the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia—the Council agreed on July 18 to take up 
and vote on the draft resolution which had been sub- 
mitted by the United States to implement the proposals 
of the Balkan Commission, and at the conclusion of 
the discussion proceed to a vote. 


French Statement 
The first speaker at the meeting of July 15 was 


Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE), who said that the Coun- 
cil had a threefold duty regarding the Greek question: 
to keep cool, to retain its objectivity and avoid be- 
coming too sensitive to considerations of prestige, and 
to follow the line of action set out in the Charter, 
which prescribes that the solution of a dispute should 
first and foremost be sought by means of conciliation. 

For his own part Mr. Parodi was convinced that 
assistance had been given to Greek partisans fighting 
against their Government by countries neighboring 
Greece. He based this conviction less on the testimony 
of witnesses which he termed “rather thin as regards 
its content” than on a priori reasoning on the frontier 
incidents. However, added Mr. Parodi, to say that such 
aid had been given still left open the question of its 
importance. “It is certain, in fact, that the assistance 
given over the frontier to partisans is only one of the 
elements of this difficult situation,” stated the French 
representative. It was also certain that a situation caus- 
ing anxiety for the peace of the world had developed 
on the northern frontier of Greece. 

Mr. Parodi called the Commission’s proposals “a 
solid basis for work”’ and he regarded the establish- 
ment of a subsidiary organ as “essential” because 
“long range measures” were necessary to cope with the 
situation. Conciliation should be the essential task of 
this body and he favored a small commission of three 
to five members. So that the commission could fully 
exercise its conciliatory role, it would be advantageous, 
Mr. Parodi thought, if its headquarters were situated 
outside the Balkans. He suggested, however, that it 
have liaison commissions and observers on the border 
itself, 

Mr. Parodi stated that since the Security Council 
had the power to set up the first Commission of In- 
vestigation, it certainly had the power to maintain in 
the field at the present time a new body entrusted with 
the same functions as the old Commission. The estab- 
lishment of such a commission should not incur the 
disapproval of any state since all the countries con- 
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General Debate on Balkan Report Concluded 


Security Council Considers United States Resolution 





cerned were bound to be interested in the event of a 
serious incident, and they had the right to see that the 
facts were quickly established and all unfounded 
rumors denied. 


China’s Attitude 

Prefacing his remarks by congratulating the Balkan 
Commission “on the accomplishment of an exceed- 
ingly difficult and laborious task,” Dr. C. I. Hsia of 
China said that his Delegation subscribed to the ma- 
jority of the Commission’s conclusions, and had 
arrived at this decision “only after a careful examina- 
tion of the evidence.” The Chinese representative 
briefly reviewed the five proposals made by the ma- 
jority of the Commission to reduce border tensions 
and eventually restore normal conditions between the 
countries concerned. These recommendations, said Dr. 
Hsia, are wise and prudent because they are based 
upon the central fact that “there is the present dis- 
turbed situation in Greece which is a heritage from 
the past and the causes of which are to be found in 
Greece’s tragic experience during the war, in her 
occupation by the Italians, Germans, and Bulgarians, 
in the guerrilla warfare waged during the occupation, 
and the political bitterness and economic difficulties to 
which this war gave rise.” 

The recommendations, said Dr. Hsia, were both 
“moderate and fair” and “practical and constructive.” 
They represented an earnest endeavor on the part of 
the Security Council to alleviate and remedy the 
Balkan situation. They did not infringe upon the 
national sovereignty of the nations concerned and the 
Security Council was completely competent under 
Article 36 to adopt these proposals. Indeed, Dr. Hsia 
added, “the Security Council would not be fulfilling 
its responsibility were it to permit the Balkan situation 
to deteriorate by its failure to recommend procedures 
or methods of adjustment.” 

The Chinese Delegation supported the United States 
draft resolution, which incorporated the Commission’s 
proposals, and urged its early adoption by the 
Council. 


Colombian Viewpoint 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLomstA) said he had listened 
with interest to the statements particularly of Senator 
Austin and Mr. Gromyko, and had been greatly con- 
cerned to see that “they are conflicting to a degree 
that seems to rule out any attempt by the representa- 
tives of the small nations to approach the Greek ques- 
tion in a more conciliatory and co-operative spirit.” 
Yet it was the duty of the Council to make such an 
approach. 












Dr. Lopez believed that the importance of appraising 
responsibilities for the present Greek situation might 
have been over-stressed, and that as a result the 
chances of reaching understanding were made much 
thinner. A satisfactory solution was more apt to be 
found if the question was discussed from a broader 
standpoint, with more emphasis placed upon the need 
of future co-operation among the Balkan countries, 
rather than on the origin of disputes during the past 
twelve months. “To be sure,” Dr. Lopez added, “the 
fact that Greece has become the declared or accepted 
frontier between the West and the East in an ideo- 
logical war attaches added importance to every aspect 
of the question.” 

The Commission’s Report left no doubt, according 
to the Colombian representative, that the continuance 
of the present Balkan situation was likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and he believed that the Council should take steps of 
a conciliatory nature at this stage of the dispute. 


The Colombian Delegation concurred in the Com- 
mission’s recommendations relating to the establish- 
ment of normal good-neighborly relations, the renewal 
of old frontier conventions or the negotiating of new 
conventions, the question of refugees, and the volun- 
tary transfer of minorities. No one could seriously 
object to these proposals, but objections arose to the 
proposal calling for the establishment of a commission 
to assist in carrying out the above recommendations. 


Dr. Lopez contended that for the proper perform- 
ance of its functions, this commission should be accre- 
dited as an organ of the Security Council “near the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia.” It should have direct access to them, and be 
empowered to act on either side of borders in co- 


operation with the officials and nationals of the Goy. 
ernments concerned. 

However, he believed that the Commission’s head. 
quarters should not be at Salonika but in a neutral 
country, preferably in Geneva, Switzerland. The Com. 
mission should be equipped with necessary staff, in. 
cluding border observers. He also thought that a large 
membership would retard the work and movements of 
the commission, and suggested that it consist of three 
permanent and four non-permanent members of the 
Security Council. “We have decidedly more confidence 
in the success of a commission of seven members with 
headquarters at Geneva than in the success of one of 
eleven members located in Salonika,” Dr. Lopez said. 
In case of failure, the smaller commission would en- 
able the Council more quickly to determine the causes 
of failure and to adopt appropriate measures for any 
emergency. 

The Colombian representative felt that the pro- 
posed commission should be more concerned “with 
the arrangements contemplated between Greece and 
her neighbors than with frontier surveillance,” dele- 
gating to border observers the task of reporting on the 
state of frontier area and cognate matters. 

Finally Dr. Lopez appealed for a new and deter- 
mined attempt to draw the parties to this grave inter- 
national dispute as near together as possible. 


United States Statement 

Herschel V. Johnson (UNITED STATES) stated that 
the events of the past 48 hours in Greece on the Alba- 
nian border, though not yet confirmed by a report of 
the Commission’s subsidiary group, had shown that 
the situation was developing dangerously and might 
“burst into explosion at any time.” The resolution in- 
troduced by the United States was imbued with the 


Colonel Nesti Kerenxhi presents the views of the Albanian Government to the Security Council. 
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spirit of conciliation and had carefully avoided appor- 
tioning blame or expressing the personal opinion of 
the United States Government. 

Mr. Johnson was of the opinion that the standing 
commission should include representatives of all mem- 
bers of the Security Council. The principal guardian 
of peace of the United Nations should have full repre- 
sentation in the area of trouble. He further believed 
that much of the commission’s effectiveness would be 
lost if it were located outside the troubled area. The 
presence of the commission in Salonika would be of 
great value as a deterrent to all subversive elements, 
and would facilitate the conciliatory task of the com- 
mission. 

The Security Council was urged by the United 
States representative to proceed “with all possible dis- 
patch” in establishing the commission. He also recom- 
mended that the Subsidiary Group be kept in Salonika 
until it had completed its investigations, and until the 
new commission could begin to work in its double 
function of conciliation and investigation. 

Turning to the draft resolution proposed by his 
Government, Mr. Johnson said that he had no objec- 
tion to having the Commission’s recommendations 
carefully spelled out, or to giving first place in the 
resolution to the functions of conciliation. Nor would 
the United States retard the setting up of the proposed 
commission by insisting on the exact phraseology and 
form of the draft resolution, but it “would have to 
maintain its original position” regarding the substance 
of the resolution and the commission’s terms of refer- 
ence. 

Faris el-Khouri (SyrRIA) maintained that the Balkan 
situation was critical and that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations “are simply the provisions and precepts of 
the Charter.” There was nothing in these recommenda- 
tions injurious to the prestige, national pride or 
sovereignty of the countries concerned. The United 
States draft resolution eliminated any assessment of 
responsibility and treated all the states concerned on 
the same footing. 


The Syrian representative stated that the members 
of the Commission of Investigation had been selected 
by their respective Governments with confidence, and 
the Security Council was not in a position to analyze 
the background and evidence upon which the Com- 
mission had based its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. So long as there was no irregularity or 
absurdity in the Commission’s work, Mr. el-Khouri did 
not see how the Council could reject its Report. 

Dr. Oscar Lange, President of the Council, then gave 
permission to the representatives of Albania and Yugo- 
slavia to make additional statements. 

The Greek accusation that Albania was carrying out 
an invasion of that country was a provocation already 
several months old, according to Colonel Nesti Ker- 
enxhi (ALBANIA). “This new provocation is not the 
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first, and it will not be the last,” he added. Colonel 
Kerenxhi stated that the Greek authorities were using 
the new provocation to attempt to justify: the necessity 
of the creation of a proposed commission; the exist- 
ence of troops and foreign military personnel in 
Greece; the continual terror reigning in that country; 
and the policy of considering Greece in a state of war 
against Albania. In addition, they wanted to influence 
the work of the Security Council to prevent any favor- 
able decision for the return of Chamouriot refugees to 
their country. 

In the name of his Government, the Albanian repre- 
sentative protested energetically against these provo- 
cations. 

Dr. Joza Vilfan (YuGosLAvIA) pointed out that the 
speakers alluding to the events of the past 48 hours, 
dealing with an alleged “international brigade” and an 
“invasion” from Albania, had forgotten to mention that 
according to the latest information, Greece now admit- 
ted that these events were actually exaggerated. He 
believed that the Greek Government had timed the 
report of these alleged events to coincide with the 
Security Council’s discussion of the Greek question. 

Vassili Dendramis (GREECE) contended, however, 
that “real battles” had been going on near the Alba- 
nian border for the past two days “as the result of the 
invasion of our territory by forces coming from Alba- 
nian territory.” 

Mr. Dendramis termed the United States draft reso- 
lution “one of the weakest and most conciliatory of the 
various measures provided for in the Charter to re- 
establish and maintain peace,” but its measures were 
nevertheless essential. “In the name of the Greek 
people,” declared Mr. Dendramis, “I appeal to the 
members of the Security Council to remain in session 
until measures are adopted that will ensure the re- 
establishment of peace in Southwestern Europe.” 

At the close of the meeting, discussion arose over 
the Council’s schedule of work and the desirability of 
accelerating the discussion of the Balkan question. Mr. 
Parodi counselled against the Security Council pro- 
ceeding too fast, but to wait until it had received the 
report of the Subsidiary Group on the latest develop- 
ments in Greece. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) contended that the 
Security Council should not change its schedule, which 
would create inconvenience for its members. “The 
noise raised by the Greeks in the last twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours has a very obvious aim, and this aim 
can easily be understood by those, in the first place, 
who want to understand,” Mr. Gromyko stated. “The 
impression is being created that somewhere a schedule 
exists of the events that are to take place in Greece at 
the time when the Greek question is being considered 
by the Security Council.” 

The Soviet representative pointed out that the Sec- 
urity Council must study questions carefully and 
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cooly; it was not a stock exchange where there are 
sometimes “periods of agitation.” 

Mr. Johnson who had originally suggested that the 
Council hold two meetings the following day on the 
Greek question, stated that he was quite willing to 
reduce that figure to one meeting. The Council was 
still awaiting the result of the Subsidiary Group’s in- 
vestigations, but there was sufficient indication that a 
disquieting stuation existed. 

As to Mr. Gromyko’s remarks, Mr. Johnson pro- 
tested against the casting of aspersions on the integrity 
of Greece. It was “hardly compatible with the dignity 
of the Security Council,” he said, “for accusations of 
such vulgarity to be flung at the head of a representa- 
tive of a country seated at this table.” 


Polish Statement 
At the first of two meetings held on July 17, Dr. 


Oscar Lange. President of the Council, spoke as repre- 
sentative of Poland. 

The conclusions reached by the majority of the 
Commission of Investigation “read more like a state- 
ment of opinon than like an analysis of the evidence 
submitted.” Maintaining that there was “very little 
logical connection between the conclusions reached 
and the ample factual material which has been assem- 
bled by the Commission,” Dr. Lange added, “it is 
difficult to avoid the impression that these conclusions 
are rather the result of preconceived ideas and political 
purposes than the result of the investigation.” 

Accusations levelled against Greece’s northern 
neighbors of having afforded asylum and hospitaliza- 
tion to guerrilla forces were “irrelevant,” since the 
right to give asylum was well-established in interna- 
tional law, while hospitalization was not only a right 
but a duty. 

However insignificant and unimportant the frontier 
incidents had been, they were proof of strained rela- 
tions between Greece and her northern neighbors. He 
therefore endorsed the Commission’s recommendations 
that the four Governments do their utmost to establish 
normal good-neighborly relations, and that new border 
conventions be entered into. Agreement on these im- 
portant points already existed, he said, and the im- 
pression was false that all positive proposals were being 
rejected by one side of the parties concerned. 

Dr. Lange then suggested the following additional 
measures to remove existing tensions: 

1. The Greek Government should be requested to 
declare the existence of peaceful relations with Albania 
and to establish normal diplomatic relations with that 
country ; 

2. Diplomatic relations should also be established 
between Greece and Bulgaria; 

3. Existing diplomatic relations between Greece and 
Yugoslavia should be “normalized.” 

On what he called the “basic issue”—alleged inter- 
ference in Greek internal affairs by Albania, Bulgaria, 
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and Yugoslavia—Dr. Lange read a passage from the 
Commission’s Report which, he said, stated “that the 
Greek Government made certain charges; that liaison 
representatives of the other countries, against which 
these charges were made, denied them; and it then 
states that ‘little direct evidence was brought forward 
to disprove them.’ ” 

Dr. Lange then contended that the verdict of the 
Commission “is based on inability to disprove the 
charges, not on ability to prove them.” He concluded 
“that the members of the Commission, for some ex- 
traneous reasons, were compelled to establish a verdict 
of guilty against the northern neighbors of Greece in 
spite of their inability to prove it.” 

The Council, he urged, should reject the charge of 
interference by one country in the internal affairs of 
another for lack of sufficient proof and evidence. The 
full explanation of the disturbances taking place in 
Greece could be found in the internal conditions of 
that country. It was true that the situation in northern 
Greece was more acute than in other parts of the coun- 
try. due to the policy of the persecution of national 
minorities. By accepting the “entirely unsubstantiated” 
theory of outside interference, the Council merely en- 
couraged a continuation of the conditions which led to 
the present disturbances. 

The Polish Deiegation rejected the Commission’s 
proposal for the establishment of a new commission. 
Not only had all means of direct negotiation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration between the parties not been ex- 
hausted, but the commission had been proposed in 
conjunction with a declaration of guilt of Greece’s 
northern neighbors. As a result, it appeared as a puni- 
tive measure against those countries. Since the Polish 
Delegation rejected this verdict of guilt, it must also 
reject anything appearing as a punitive measure based 
on such a verdict. 

Furthermore, the powers proposed for the commis- 
sion would place the Balkan countries, including 
Greece, under a kind of United Nations trusteeship, 
and this drastic treatment was not deserved when other 
means are available. 

The existence of such a commission, according to 
Mr. Lange, would prevent rather than promote a solu- 
tion to the present troubles. The only really effective 
way to solve the Greek problem was to restore that 
country’s democratic freedom, to cease civil war by 
means of a general amnesty, to form a coalition gov- 
ernment truly representative of the whole Greek nation, 
to hold new elections giving the people the opportun- 
ity to choose the government they desired, and to cease 
the persecution of national minorities in northern 
Greece. 

Dr. Lange also called for the extrication of Greece 
“from the network of international power politics” by 
the immediate withdrawal of all foreign armed forces 
and foreign military advisers from Greece. 
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Yugoslav Statement 
Considering it necessary that answers be given to 
questions raised in the first statement presented by his 


Government, Dr. Joza Vilfan (YucosLaviA) asked that 
he be allowed to make a second statement. When this 
request was granted, he proceeded to an analysis of 
the conclusions of the majority in the Report in order 
to prove that “the majority of the Commission was led 
by certain pre-conceived ideas or by special conceptions 
which we cannot understand.” 

Citing specific examples of the evidence, Dr. Vilfan 
said that the majority of the Commission did not draw 
the natural conclusion: namely, that all the abnormali- 
ties in the relations of Greece with her neighbors and 
on the Greek frontiers could arise only from an abnor- 
mal internal situation. 

The majority of the Commission had completely ig- 
nored the question of the role and influence of foreign 
troops and representatives in the development of 
Greece from the end of the war to the present, he said. 

The Report did not appraise the findings in the ma- 
jority conclusions. “The appraisal, that is, the explana- 
tion of why one believes one piece of evidence and not 
another, must be a basic part of any investigation,” Dr. 
Vilfan pointed out. He stated that the Yugoslav rep- 
resentative had concluded that the Greek evidence pre- 
sented to the Balkan Commission had been falsified, 
but his request for detailed verification of the authen- 
ticity of evidence had not been considered by the Com- 
mission. 


The Security Council should “help the Greek people 
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An informal group of three 
members of the Security 
Council and their advisers 
in the Delegates Lounge at 
Lake Success. To the left, 
Herschel V. Johnson, of the 
United States, is showing a 
document to Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, of the United 
Kingdom, to whose left is 
Alexandre Parodi, of France. 


to build an independent and democratic Greece as a 
factor for peace in the Balkans.” It should aim at 
ensuring the abolition of any discrimination towards 
Greek citizens of Macedonian and Albanian nationality 
living in Greek territory. Thirdly, the Council should 
enable Greek citizens of Macedonian and Albanian na- 
tionality who fled Greece to return, and to be com- 
pensated fully for their material losses caused by ter- 
rorism, discriminatory measures, and the necessity for 
leaving their homes involuntarily. The Council should 
also recommend that necessary agreements regarding 
frontier matters should be entered into or resumed. 

Establishment of a commission was “practically fu- 
tile’ and in contradiction to the Charter. The legal 
question involved, concluded Dr. Vilfan, was not so 
much one of expanding the Security Council’s powers 
as of forcibly lessening the rights of sovereign states. 
U.S.S.R. Statement 

After Dr. Vilfan’s remarks, Mr. Gromyko made some 
additional explanations to clarify the Soviet position 
which he had previously set forth (see the WEEKLY 
BuLLeTIN, vol. III, no. 4, p. 115). 

This was the first experience of the Security Coun- 
cil, Mr. Gromyko pointed out, in investigating disputes 
between states. The results of these deliberations would 
constitute a precedent for the consideration of similar 
questions in the future. 

In Mr. Gromyko’s opinion, the conclusions of the 
majority of the Commission could not be considered 
objective. “How can one expect an objective approach 
in the study of the situation in Greece, or the northern 
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borders of Greece,” he asked, “from persons who rep- 
resent states in the capitals of which voices have been 
heard, from the very beginning of the work of the 
Commission, pronouncing the guilt of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia.” It was no secret, he continued, 
that at the beginning of the Commission’s work, the 
guilt of certain states had already been pronounced, 
“suilt which it was the duty of the Commission to 
study.” 

This lack of objectivity had found its expression in 
the majority’s conclusions and in the draft resolution 
submitted by the United States. This draft resolution, 
he said, was “nothing less than that unknown future 
actions of Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria should 
be, in time, recognized threats to peace; I repeat, un- 
known actions in the future.” This proposal was un- 
founded from the point of view of the factual situation 
on the spot, and not permissible from the point of view 
of the Charter. 

The Charter provided that in any dispute between 
countries. the Security Council must make the deci- 
sion itself, after a study of the concrete dispute in a 
concrete situation. The functions of the proposed com- 
mission were outside the competence of the Security 
Council. and, in the second place, were contrary to the 
Charter’s provisions, “which are meant to protect the 
sovereign rights of the Member nations of the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Gromyko stated that the Council was dealing 
with a dispute falling within the provisions of Chapter 
VI of the Charter [“Pacific Settlement of Disputes” ]}. 
Any decision on the basis of the provisions of that 
chapter could only be a recommendation. He then 
asked if such a recommendation should prove unaccep- 
table to some state, would the Council automatically 
apply the provisions of Chapter VII, which deals with 
enforcement measures. Such a conclusion was not per- 
missible. It was not a coincidence that Mr. Austin in 
his first statement had mentioned Chapter VII, because 
the United States resolution went further than the pro- 
visions of Chapter VI. 

The United States proposal for dealing with dis- 
placed persons and refugees showed also the same ten- 
dency to ignore bluntly the sovereign rights of govern- 
ments and to impose a decision incompatable both with 
the factual situation and the Charter’s provisions. 
Should this recommendation be accepted, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization would presumably be- 
come the master of the camps in which were con- 
centrated refugees of the countries now being dis- 
cussed, despite the fact that some of these states had 
not joined the Organization. 


The proposed commission, Mr. Gromyko continued, 
was not intended for the pacific settlement of disputes 
between the four Balkan countries, but rather for some 
other purpose. Objective-thinking people could consider 
this step “as an attempt to create a screen behind 
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which actions could be committed by certain states in 
Greece that would constitute an actual interference in 
the internal affairs of Greece.” 

Mr. Gromyko agreed that problems existed requir- 
ing settlement between Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors. These had been enumerated in the Soviet reso- 
lution. They included the questions of border conven- 
tions and refugees, but Greece had refused to meet the 
proposals of her neighbors to settle them by positive 
action. 

The Soviet representative repeated his earlier state- 
ment that the establishment of the subsidiary organ 
would cause the relations among the states concerned 
to become more strained and give new encouragement 
to the actions of the Greek Government, which had 
already led to the present existing difficulties. “The 
Soviet Union Delegation is interested in the establish- 
ment of normal relations between States, and it wants 
to apply normal ways and methods in this direction,” 
Mr. Gromyko added. 

All decisions of the Security Council on the present 
question, Mr. Gromyko concluded, must be in the na- 
ture of recommendations. In this connection, he dis- 
agreed with an interpretation made earlier by the 
United States representative concerning the rights and 
prerogatives of the Security Council (see the WEEKLY 
BuLLeTIN, vol. III, no. 4, page 121). Referring to a 
statement by the Secretary- General which had been 
cited by Mr. Johnson, the Soviet representative declared 
that it had dealt with the scope of the Council’s func- 
tions only, and not with the nature of its decisions. 


Objections to Polish Statement 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (UniTep Kincpom) and 
Colonel William R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA) contested 
Mr. Lange’s assertion at the morning meeting of the 
Council that the verdict of the majority of the Com- 
mission had been based “on inability to disprove the 
charges, not on ability to prove them.” 

Sir Alexander quoted the text of the Commission’s 
Report to show that the verdict had been based on 
evidence submitted and on “the . . . facts ascertained 
by the Commission.” He admitted that the Polish rep- 
resentative was entitled to say that eight out of the 
eleven members of the Commission had been misled by 
the evidence, but he was not entitled to say that they 
were compelled “for some extraneous reasons” to 
give a particular judgment. 

Colonel Hodgson asked that the particular remark be 
stricken from the record because, in his opinion, “‘it is 
the most insulting remark ever made in the history 
of the Security Council about the governments of 
other members of the Security Council.” He added ti:at 
the remark was completely untrue so far as his own 
Government was concerned, as the Australian repre- 
sentative on the Balkan Commission had no instruc- 
tions whatever. “His only duty was to ascertain the 
facts.” 
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In reply, Dr. Lange said while he was aware that 
the conclusions had enumerated the different charges 
and the evidence and counter-evidence presented, as 
well as certain concluding sentences, the methodology 
of reaching the conclusions “seems to be to find that 
there is no disproof of the charges.” If the majority 
of the Commission believed it had acted on the basis 
of a different method, he was very glad to take note 
of that fact. He would also be glad to have the 
sentence in question stricken from the record. 
Speaking personally and not as the representative 
of Poland, Dr. Lange had the impression that the inter- 
pretation of the majority had been based on certain 
general ideas and views, which had “rather prevailed” 
throughout the study of the facts. He also pointed out 
that Colonel Hodgson in an earlier speech had spoken 
of the “preconceived ideas” of the Soviet and Polish 
representatives. However, he would not ask Colonel 
Hodgson to strike this remark from the record. 


Debate Concluded 
The Council at its meeting of July 18 completed its 


general debate on the Balkan Commission’s Report. 

The first speaker was Dr. Nissim Mevorah (BuL- 
caRIA) who could not accept the Report’s “very vague 
final conclusion” that Bulgaria had assisted, to a lesser 
degree, in the actions against Greece. This conclusion 
was, he said, the result of the fact that the Commission 
had believed the Greek accusations as contained in the 
White Paper. No substantial evidence existed, however, 
to prove any culpability on the part of Bulgaria. 

Dr. Mevorah agreed with the Report that a state of 
general unrest existed in Greece, which he attributed 
to the discrimination against minorities and agaiast 
the Communists. But the Report had not stated that 
Greece must do something and that the Commission 
would help as much as it could. Something to this ef- 
fect should be included in the final resolution. 

He also thought that something should be done from 
the legal standpoint regarding the right of asylum. It 
was not simply a theoretical question because, said 
Dr. Mevorah, “the right of asylum, the right given to 
protect refugees, is an actual component of the whole 
question of aid given to partisans.” 

He asked the Council not to go too speedily in its 
efforts to pass a resolution. The situation in Greece 
was serious, but the situation on the frontier was not 
actually a serious one. 

Vassili Dendramis (GREECE) declared that he had 
no intention to take part in the “second round” of 
discussion which had started the day before. The time 
had come for the Council to make a decision on the 
adoption of a resolution. 

Mr. Parodi agreed with Dr. Lange that the receiv- 
ing or hospitalization of wounded persons could never 
be considered as a motive for reproaching a country. 
He noted that the representative of Bulgaria had, to a 
certain degree, given assurance of good will in the 
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future, and regretted that the representatives of the 
other three Balkan countries had not given similar 
assurances. 

Mr. Parodi added that he was concerned that the 
Subsidiary Group had not yet submitted any report on 
its findings in the area where, according to press re- 
ports, incidents had occurred on the northern fron- 
tiers of Greece. He suggested that the Council request 
the Group to transmit information as soon as possible. 

Mr. Parodi’s remarks that, to a certain extent, Bul- 
garia had given an assurance of future goodwill, elic- 
ited replies from the other Balkan representatives. Dr. 
Vilfan said that there could be no doubt regarding 
Yugoslavia’s desire to live peacefully and have good 
relations with other nations, particularly its neigh- 
bors. It could not be expected to accept with gratitude 
the decision of the majority of the Commission. The 
Yugoslav Delegation had not received answers to ques- 
tions which it had asked, and “therefore we are obliged 
to consider as unfounded the conclusions of the Com- 
mission and the resolution based upon these conclu- 
sions.” 

“The majority” of the Commission, he added, “con- 
sidered the Greek accusations as proved evidence sim- 
ply because of the fact that the accused countries were 
not able to disprove the eharges.” He warned that 
unless charges of the kind of the so-called “invasion of 
Greece” were submitted to critical examination, there 
would always be the danger in the future that the 
Security Council might accept as proved evidence some- 
thing which had not been proved at all. 


As to Greece, Mr. Dendramis reminded the Council 
that on June 27 he had stated that Greece favored the 
adoption of the Commission’s recommendations, “and 
pledges herself to carry out her part in them fully and 
in good faith.” 

Albania, said Colonel Kerenxhi, had declared that 
the Greek accusations were not true, that they had no 
basis, and still constituted a provocation against his 
country. The Council, in making its recommendations, 
must take into,account the situation in Greece as it 
stood, and not the situation of her northern neighbors, 
which had nothing to do with the actual unrest. 


The President of the Council now declared the gen- 
eral debate on the Balkan question closed. Dr. Lopez 
proposed that the United States resolution (which hed 
been submitted first and was therefore to be consid- 
ered first) should be voted on paragraph by para- 
graph. Mr. Johnson acceded to this proposal. 

Faris el-Khoury suggested that in paragraph one of 
the draft resolution, which stipulates the acceptance by 
the Council of the Commission’s proposals, the full 
text of these proposals should be inserted. Mr. John- 
son also agreed to this suggestion. 

The President invited the members who wished to 
present amendments to the draft resolution to do so in 
writing before the next meeting on July 22. 
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Recommendations for Forthcoming Trade Conference 


4 ieoag forthcoming United Nations Conference on 

Trade and Employment should be convened on 
November 21, 1947, at Havana, Cuba, according to 
the recommendations of the Preparatory Committee 
now in session at Geneva. 

In an interim report to the Economic and Social 
Council, the Preparatory Committee also recommends 
that eleven countries which are not Members of the 
United Nations but which have “an appreciable inter- 
est in world trade” should be invited to participate in 
the Conference. 

These countries are: Albania, Austria, Eire, Fin- 
land. Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland, 
Trans-Jordan, and the Yemen. 

The Preparatory Committee suggests further that the 
Council should make arrangements for attendance by 
persons “qualified to represent the appropriate au- 
thorities in Germany, Japan, and Korea.” 

The Committee’s report draws the Council’s attention 
to the position of territories which are under the sov- 
ereignty of a Member of the United Nations but which 
are self-governing in matters to be dealt with by the 
Conference. It became clear during the tariff negotia- 
tions now proceeding in Geneva that Burma, Ceylon, 
and Southern Rhodesia possess full autonomy in the 
conduct of their external commercial relations and 
other related matters. The Committee therefore passed 
a resolution to the effect that “such separate Customs 
Territories” should be invited to participate in the 
Conference, and that the Council should arrange for 
invitations to be sent to them through the government 
of the competent metropolitan state. 


Conference Working Papers 


The main task of the Preparatory Committee, ac- 
cording to the resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council which appointed it, is to draw up an anno- 
tated draft agenda for the Conference. On this subject 


the Preparatory Committee states that the draft char- 
ter of the proposed International Trade Organization 
includes the following chapter headings: 

Employment and Economic Activity 

Economic Development 

General Commercial Policy 

Restrictive Business Practices 

Inter-Governmental Commodity Arrangements. 

To these are added provisions relating to organiza- 
tion, membership, and other miscellaneous matters. 

These headings, the Committee recommends, should 
be taken as the substance of the agenda of the Con- 
ference. The relevant chapters of the draft charter as 
finally approved by the Committee should be taken as 
the principal working papers under each heading. 

In addition to the draft charter, the Preparatory 
Committee recommends the reports of its own work 
for study by the Conference, because they will indicate 
the development of the discussions leading to the text 
of the draft charter. 

There are three such reports. The first summarized 
the work of the Preparatory Committee’s first session, 
which was held in London last autumn. That session 
produced the first draft of ITO’s charter, and it ap- 
pointed a Drafting Committee to edit the draft docu 
ment it had prepared. The Committee met last January 
and February at Lake Success, and produced the sec- 
ond report, containing the edited draft charter. 

The third report will be an account of the work of 
the Preparatory Committee’s second session, which 
convened at Geneva on April 10, and will probably ad- 
journ before August 15. 

This report will contain the finally revised draft 
charter. It will, in addition, give an account of the 
tariff negotiations now in progress. It is expected that 
the concessions resulting from these negotiations will 
at the end of this session be incorporated in a Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 





Historic Documents Go to UN 


A valuable collection of historic documents, 
works of art, and momentoes belonging to the 
League of Nations has recently been turned over 
to the United Nations in Geneva. 

The collection, which will be kept as a perma- 
nent public exhibit in a large hall of the Library 
Wing of the Palace of Nations in Geneva, con- 
tains numerous portraits, busts, and photographs 
of League personalities, together with original 


documents. These include Aristide Briand’s auto- 
graphed copy of his “European Plan,” disarma- 
ment petitions from all over the world, and the 
seals used for the Saar Plebiscite. 

The collection was turned over by Mr. Sean 
Lester, Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
and received on behalf of the United Nations by 
Mr. Wlodzimierz Moderow, Director of the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations. 
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Balkan Group Investigate Fresh Allegations 


O° July 16, the Subsidiary Group in Salonika de- 
cided to notify the Yugoslav Government of its 
decision to investigate the alleged frontier incident of 
Prokhoma on the Greek-Yugoslav border, and to 
request its co-operation in carrying out the investiga- 
tion. 

The Prokhoma incident is alleged to have occurred 
on July 4-6 during operations by Greek forces against 
guerrillas in the Mount Belles area. 

Greek authorities contend that their troops could 
not proceed to their goal because, it was alleged, (a) 
that Greek troops near Height 1849 were fired on by 
mortars located inside Yugoslav territory; (b) that 
Greek guerrillas at Height 1874, when pursued by 
Greek troops, crossed the frontier into Yugoslavia, 
taking their wounded with them in the presence of two 
Yugoslav officers with whom a Greek officer held con- 
versation; (c) that at a point east of Height 1644 and 
near a Yugoslav frontier post, some 12 guerrillas with 
pack animals entered Greek territory from Yugoslavia; 
(d) that Greek troops on Height 1219 were fired on by 
machine guns located on the frontier line; (e) that 
Greek troops west of Prokhoma were fired upon from 
a Yugoslav frontier post and attacked by. guerrillas 
crossing the frontier from Yugoslavia; (f) that guer- 
rillas with pack animals were present in Yugoslav 
territory in the area west of Prokhoma; and (g) that 
guerrillas took supplies from a Yugoslav frontier post 
in the area west of Prokhoma and brought them into 
Greece. 

In its telegram of July 16 to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Belgrade the Group listed these charges. 

To make a complete study of the alleged incident by 
extending its investigation to both sides-of the Greek- 
Yugoslav frontier, the Group requested the fullest co- 
operation of the Yugoslav Government, and suggested 
that administrative arrangements would be simplified 
if the Yugoslav Government sent a qualified repre- 
sentative to Salonika for consultation at the earliest 
possible date. 


JULY 29, 1947 


In its telegram to the Foreign Minister, the Acting 
Chairman of the Subsidiary Group, Commandant Fer- 
nand Houssa (BELGIUM) also requested entrance to 
Yugoslavia at the frontier post Doiran on or after 
July 28, and stated that a second telegram would be 
dispatched there days prior to the exact date of the 
Group’s arrival. 

The Yugoslav Goverment was requested to take 
necessary steps to facilitate: the Group’s crossing of 
the frontier; the interrogation of certain witnesses; an 
on-the-spot examination of terrain in Yugoslav terri- 
tory in specified places as well as other localities which 
might be considered necessary for a complete investi- 
gation. 

The Subsidiary Group further requested that neces- 
sary arrangements be made for its transportation, 
lodging, and feeding “against payment” during its 
stay in Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav Government was asked to be prepared 
to present such witnesses in connection with the alleged 
incident as the Subsidiary Group wished to hear, in- 
cluding the two Yugoslav officers who were reported 
to have conversed with a Greek officer at Height 1874. 
The Group also proposed bringing with it two Greek 
witnesses for a hearing in Yugoslavia. 


In conclusion, the Group informed the Yugoslav 
Government that all necessary documentation was 
being forwarded by its courier, who would arrive at 
the frontier post Djevdjelja on July 18. It invited the 
Yugoslav Government to communicate its comments 
on the above program before July 26. 


The Polish representative objected to the sending of 
the above telegram. He maintained that the Subsidiary 
Group had not yet sufficiently studied the documenta- 
tion concerning the alleged incident or the necessity 
of sending the telegram. He also believed that the tele- 
gram repeated previous errors which could not pro- 
mote and assure the co-operation of the interested 
governments. 
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Membership Committee Examines Applications 


proposed that the Committee address questions to the 
Albanian Government to clarify its attitude toward the 
decision of the Security Council concerning the referrak 
of the question of the Corfu Channel Incident to the 
International Court of Justice. This proposal was sup- 
ported by France and the United Kingdom. 


At its second meeting on July 21, the Security 
Council’s Committee on the Admission of New Mem- 
bers continued its consideration of the pending appli- 
cations. The Committee now has before it the applica- 
tion of Rumania as well as the earlier five. 

It was agreed that the Committee was not only 
entitled to gather information on applicant states but 
that delegations were to state their attitudes. 

Faris El-Khouri of Syria said that it was the duty 
of the members of the United Nations to make all 
countries, non-members of the United Nations, act 
according to the Charter. We can do this only by 
admitting them to the United Nations, he continued. 
Mr. Khouri urged that all applicants be admitted to 
the United Nations. He considered that such conditions 
as being peace-loving and readiness and ability to ful- 
fill obligations of the Charter were already fulfilled. 
As concerning willingness to fulfill the obligations of 
the Charter, continued Mr. Khouri, we have to believe 
them. In view of this he did not see any objection to 
any of the five applicant states (Albania, Mongolia, 
Transjordan, Ireland, Portugal) and favored their 
admission to the United Nations. 

Mr. Alexei A. Krasilnikov of the U.S.S.R., in addi- 
tion to the principles put forward by the Syrian dele- 
gate, considered it necessary to take into account the 
behavior of an applicant state during World War II 
against the Fascist aggressors. 

Colonel Wililam R. Hodgson of Australia, Hayden 
Raynor of the United States and Valentine G. Lawford 
of the United Kingdom objected to the principle put 
forward by the Soviet delegate, arguing that this prin- 
ciple was not mentioned in the Charter. 

Henrique de Sousa Gomez of Brazil stated that dur- 
ing the consideration of the admission of new mem- 
bers last year, the Brazilian delegation was in favor 
of the admission of all five applicant states and the 
same attitude was taken by the Brazilian delegation 
today as it favored universality. 

The Committee then took up the Albanian appli- 
cation. 

The Soviet representative stated that Albania had 
greatly contributed to the victory of the Allies and her 
help had been highly appraised by the high military 
authorities of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. He also said that the Albanian people had 
proved that they were worthy to be a Member. 

The representative of Brazil proposed to address a 
letter to the Albanian Government inquiring as to what 
it was going to do about the recommendation of the 
Security Council of April 9 in connection with the 
Corfu Channel Incident and the reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

The United States representative said he doubted 
whether the regime of Albania was peace-loving. He 
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Replies on Franco Spain 


The Secretary-General on December 20, 1946, 
sent a circular telegram to Member Governments 
requesting that he might be informed as soon as 
possible of action taken by the respective Govern- 
ments in accordance with the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion relating to the recall from Madrid of Ambas. 
sadors and Ministers Plenipotentiary accredited 
there. Replies have been received, which may be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Three States stated that they had recalled 
their Ambassadors or Ministers following the 
adoption of the General Assembly’s resolution. 
They were: 

El Salvador, the Netherlands and the United 

Kingdom. 
(b) Nineteen States stated that they had had no 
Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary accred- 
ited to Spain at the time of the General Assembly’s 
resolution. They were: 

Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, the United States and Uruguay. 

(c) Thirty States stated that they had had no 
diplomatic relations with the Franco Government 
at the time of the General Assembly’s resolution. 
They were: 

Afghanistan, Australia, Bolivia, the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.. Canada. China, Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opa, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Panama, the Philippine Republic, Pol- 
and, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, the Union of 
South Africa, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia. 

(d) One State, Liberia, stated that it would 
adhere to the General Assembly’s resolution, and 
had so advised its representative at Madrid. 

(c) One State, the Dominican Republic, stated 
that proper consideration would be given to the 
resolution of the General Assembly and that the 
Secretary-General would be informed in due 
course. 

(f) One State, Argentina, simply acknowledged 
receipt of the communication. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans— Poland 


Jeréz Putrament, Minister 
of Poland to Switzerland 
since 1945, is his country’s 
representative on the Secur- 
ity Council’s Commission of 
Inquiry in the Balkans. Born 
in 1911, he studied literature 
and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Vilno, where he 
received his degree in 1934. 

Prior to the Second World 
War. Mr. Putrament was one 
of the editors of the literary 
review Zagary, published by 





Mr. Putrament 


Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—France 


George Daux, representative of France on the Secur- 
ity Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans, 
was born in 1899. After completing his studies at the 
Paris University, he became a member of the French 
Archaeological Institute in Athens, where he worked 
from 1920 to 1924. He then served for the next two 
years as Cultural Counselor to the French Embassy 
in Istanbul. 


For the next sixteen years (1929 to 1946), Mr. Daux 
held various scholastic and educational posts, includ- 
ing those of professor and Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Dijon, president of the 
University of Dijon, and currently is professor of 
Ancient History at the Sorbonne, Paris. He was loaned 
by the Sorbonne to the French Government to 


Richard T. Windle, the 
representative of the United 
Kingdom on the Security 
Council’s Commission of In- 
quiry in the Balkans, was 
chief of the British Mission 
which, together with the 
United States and French 
Missions, acted as observers 
in the Greek elections of 
1945. He later returned to 
Greece as chief of the British 
Section of Allied observers 





Mr. Windle 


to supervise the compilation 
of the register for the 1946 Greek Plebiscite. 
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‘Great Britain, Switzer- 


Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans— United Kingdom 










a group of active progressives. After the occupation of 
Lwow by the Germans, he went to Russia where he 
joined a group of patriots interested in forming a 
Polish Army, and was among the first to enlist in the 
Kosciuszko Division with which he fought until the 
liberation of his country. He rose to the rank of Major. 


He then returned to newspaper work and, until he 
took over his present duties, was editor-in-chief of the 
Dziennik Polski in Cracow, one of the outstanding 
Polish papers of the post-war era. Mr. Putrament has 
written several books on literary criticism, as well as 
poetry and novels. He is considered one of the most 
talented Polish poets. 





undertake his present duties. He has also served 
on cultural missions to Greece, Egypt, Syria, Le- 


banon, Italy, Holland, 
land, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Daux is a member 
of the Centre d’études de 
politique étrangére in Paris 
and of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Prince- 
ton. He is the author of a 
number of books, mostly on 
archaeological subjects and 
on Greek and Roman civili- 





_ Mr. Daux 


zation. 





Mr. Windle was born in London in 1888 and has 
long been associated with the British Labour Party. He 
began his career in the building industry, but later 
gave this up to enter politics and, in 1918, became a 
voluntary organizer for the Labour Party. In 1919 he 
became a full-time Agent and two years later was ap- 
pointed organizer for the Labour Party in London. In 
1929 he became Assistant National Agent. During this 
period he was responsible for organizing the big 
Labour Rallies held in 1927 and 1933. 

Since 1946, Mr. Windle has held the position of 
Chief National Agent of the Labour Party. He has also 
served since 1927 as Secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Party’s Annual Conference. He was 
awarded the honor of Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in the New Year’s Honour List of 1947. 
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Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 


ARGENTINA 
EpITORIAL SUDAMERICANA S.A. 
Calle Alsina 500 
Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 
H. A. Gopparp Pry. Ltp. 
255a George Street 
Sydney 


BELGIUM 
AGENCE ET MESSAGERIES 
DE LA Presse S.A. 
14-22 rue du Persil 
Brussels 


BOLIVIA 
LiBRERIA CIENTIFICA Y LITERARIA 
Avenida 16 de Julio 216 
Casilla 972 
La Paz 


CANADA 
THE Ryerson PReEss 
299 Queen Street West 
Toronto 


CHILE 
EpmMuNpo PIzaRRo 
Merced 846 
Santiago 
CHINA 
THE CoMMERCIAL Press, Ltp. 
211 Honan Road 
Shanghai 


COSTA RICA 
TreEJos HERMANOS 
Apartado 1313 
San José 

CUBA 
La Casa BELcA 
René de Smedt 
O'Reilly 455 
Havana 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
F. Topic 
Narodni Trida 9 
Prague 1 


DENMARK 
Ernak MuNKSGAARD 
Norregade 6 
Copenhagen 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LIBRERIA DOMINICANA 
Calle Mercedes No. 49 
Apartado 656 
Ciudad Trujillo 


ECUADOR 
Munoz HEeRMANOs yY CIA. 
Nueve de Octobre 703 
Casilla 10-24 
Guayaquil 


FINLAND 
AKATEEMINEN KIRJAKAUPPA 
2, Keskuskatu 
Helsinki 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEDONE 
13, rue Soufflot 
Paris, Ve 


GREECE 
““ELEFTHEROUDAKIS” 
Librairie internationale 
Place de la Constitution 
Athens 


GUATEMALA 
Jose Gousaup 
Gousaup & Cia. Lrpa. SucEsor 
5a Av. Sur No. 6 y 9a C.P. 
Guatemala City 


HAITI 
Max BoucHEREAU 
Liprairie “A La CARAVELLE” 
Boite Postalle 111-B 
Port-au-Prince 


INDIA 


Oxrorp Book & StTaTIONERY Co. 


Scindia House 
New Delhi 


IRAN 
BANGAHE PIADEROW 
731 Shah Avenue 
Teheran 


IRAQ 
MackenzigE & MACKENZIE 
THE BooKsHOP 
Baghdad 


LEBANON 
LipRAIRIE UNIVERSELLE 
Beirut 


NETHERLANDS 
N. V. Martinus NIJHOFF 
Lange Voorhout 9 
The Hague 


NEW ZEALAND 
Gorvon & Gorcu Lt. 
Waring Taylor Street 
Wellington 

NORWAY 
Norsk Boximport A/S 
Edy. Storms Gate 1 
Oslo 


SWEDEN 
A.B.C.E. Fritzes KuNGcL 
HovBOKHANDEL 
Fredsgatan 2 
Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND 
LiprairRIE Payor S.A. 
Lausanne 
Hans RAUNHARDT 
Kirchgasse 17 


Zurich 1 


SYRIA 
LipRAIRIE UNIVERSELLE 
Damascus 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
CentraL News Acency L1tp. 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets 
Johannesburg 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569 
London, S.E. 1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 
SERVICE 
CotumsiA University Press 
2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York 

YUGOSLAVIA 
DrzavNo PREDUZECE 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga 
Moskovska UL. 36 


Belgrade 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission on Greece—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning Rules 
on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 


Economic Commission for Europe—second session 

Committee of the Whole of the Economic Ce-amission for Asia and 
the Far East 

International Educational Conference (UNESCO) 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
(3rd part of Ist session) 

South Atlantic Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Road Transport Conference (ECITO) 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Standing 
Committees) — fifth session 

Summer Seminar for International Understanding (UNESCO) 

Meeting of the Specialized Agencies on Privileges and Immunities 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

Meeting of Theatre Experts (UNESCO) 


Forthcoming 


Radio Board—Program Committee (UNESCO) 

United Nations Film Board 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians—sixth session (ILO) 

Consultative Committee on Public Information of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies 

Meeting to Consider Methods of Reducing Losses due to Infestation 
of Stored Foodstuffs (FAO) 

Committee on Contributions 

Population Commission—second session 

Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries (FAO) 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production (ILO) 

Divisional Conference on Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids 
(ICAO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Meeting of Experts on Technical Needs — Mass Communications 
(UNESCO) 

Annual FAO Conference 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of the WHO—fourth session 
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